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A RECORD IN SAUCE. 


OVER 8,000,000 BOTTLES SOLD IN ONE YEAR. 





THE MOST DELICIOUS SAUCE IN THE WORLD. 
Makes the Plainest Viands Palatable, and the Daintiest Dishes more Delicious, 
Enriches Soups, Stews, Chops, Steaks, Fish, ctc. 

Sold in Botttes, Gd., 18, and 2s. each. 


Sole Proprietors: GOODALL, BACKHOUSE & CO., LEEDS, 














Your Garden.—Planting Season. 


HARDY PERENNIALS 


required should be made and forwarded to 


ELEE.AWAY & SON, 


that they may prepare for early Autumn delivery. Borders and beds will soon have to be got ready. 
NOW IS THE TIME TO PLANT 
Delphiniums, Gaillardias, and Pyrethrums, for next season’s flowering, 
CATALOGUE FREE. 115 GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS. 


Che Roval Horticultural Establishment, LANGPORT, SOMERSET. 
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“NEW PATENT,” “CHILDS’” 
& “ROYAL CASTLE” 
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GOLDEN shrine whereat I bend, 
O altar-face whose virtues lend 
Kind power to mine, 
Will love for aye keep sweet and sane, 


And, dearest, guard from sordid stain 


My life and thine? 


O passion pure that fills my veins, 


And all these ecstasies sustains 
That lead to God, 

Will on a day thy white flame die, 

And soaring hope with baffled cry 


Sink down to sod? 
289 
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Will some sad time that soul-light bright, 

















The eyes reveal whose moods I sight, 
Elude my gaze? 

Will sensz assert a tyrant’s place, 

And sex avert the spirit-face 


My best thoughts raise ? 








Shall I despise thy soul’s white dress ? 


Will these soft lips I daily press 

Seem flesh alone ? 
Our kisses bear the taint of earth, 
Impassioned thrills that now have birth 


Be turned to stone? 


May God forbid! If we hold fast 

The chastened mem’ries of the past, 
We shall not fail, 

Our rose of love will keep her scent; 

Each petal’s hue the heav’ns have lent 


Will never pale, 
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O wonder-face ’mid falling hair, 

Creep close to mine! Let breathings share 
Their essence sweet, 

Our mingled minds dear secrets know, 


And full in sympathetic flow 


Our spirits meet! 


H. W. JAMIESON. 
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Daudet. 


From a drawing by J. F. Ra 
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ALPHONSE DAUDET IN PRIVATE LIFE. 


N recalling the memory of the delicate poet and friend who was my senior by 
several years, I experience a feeling of profound yet charming melancholy. 
Death’s horrible image becomes obliterated, and nothing remains except a 

sweet remembrance such as is left by the souvenir of happy days too swiftly flown, 
by vanished pleasures and the flowers of life that have for an instant perfumed our 
route as we gathered them, and that no one else will ever meet along his pathway. 
The poets we love leave, like cherished women, only fragrant memories in our hearts. 

At this moment, when I try to recall here by pen and pencil Daudet’s 
delightful features, gestures and figure, I confess that I feel a sort of tender and 
timid scruple in disturbing the image I have voluntarily made of my sympathetic 
friend—an image that I prefer softened like an old pastel the details of which 
have become effaced by time. And yet, how deceiving is this image created by 
my affection !—for Daudet was a lively and brilliant companion. I will, therefore, 
banish for awhile this secret image, and speak of the Daudet who was as beautiful 
as the day, as vibrating as the chords of a lute, as loving, poetical and expansive 
as rarely any one else has ever been. I will try to sketch Daudet as he was in 
actual life. 


I. 


It is a little more than twenty years since I met Daudet for the first time, at 
dinner with De Nittis, the charming Italian artist, whose studio was then one of the 
most attractive spots in Paris. De Nittis, who died in 1884, was a man of varied 
qualities: gay, full of tact, shrewd yet unaffected, he succeeded in_ bringing 
together in his hospitable home the most interesting and diverse personages. 
Alexandre Dumas f/s frequently came to dinner; the Princess Mathilde was an 
occasional visitor ; Goncourt and Degas were regular comers. My first meeting with 
Daudet was not particularly agreeable, for I had been told that he had often 
manifested his disdain for painting, the art of which I have always been so 
passionately fond. Ardent as I was then, such a sentiment appeared to me _ not 
only monstrous, but unnatural, and I did not know how to show Daudet my anger. 
I was thinking in what way I could manifest my spite, when a lucky circumstance 
gave me the desired opportunity. De Nittis frequently had among his visitors the 
most celebrated artists of the Opéra and the Italian Theatre—the Delle Sedies, the 
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Pagans, and even Patti 


* and Nicolini. By way 
. y way 
’ of contrast he — pre- 
f 
sented to us on that 
4 r 
i| evening a band of 


little Neapolitans, who 
came with their harps, 
violins and guitars, and 
5 were for a moment 
> Et ell. ace a placed in a small side 
4 Lee lim os 8 studio. While waiting 
" "] (i there the youthful 
ay hus ae musicians struck up a 
ee Te saltarella,and De Nittis 
; at once began to dance 









{ ee Oe the step of his native 
»! y saat : 
3 § i country, crying: 
ee “Come on, Daudet, 
\ va. 7 eee , , er me 
3 aig and be my partner ! 
4 en Daudet tried the step, 
Paiste ape ss but did not succeed 
ME Ry a 
PIM y perm very well, giving as a 
a pretext that the 
Daudet's Village. musicians did not play 
in measure. ‘This was 
the desired moment for showing my vengeance. I jumped up and _ shouted: 


“Their measure is good enough for me!” at the same time beginning to dance 
in a manner violent enough to break my bones. ‘That was the only time I ever 
danced a saltarella! I do not hesitate to say here that every one present 
declared my dancing was sublime, and that ‘Taglioni had never known how to 
outrival me. Daudet was vexed, and my terrible vengeance satisfied. 

It was only some ten years after this incident that we had a mutual explanation 
at Champrosay, where Daudet had bought a chateau, which he occupied during the 
summer months. I had been deceived: Daudet admired the art of painting; and 
with this affirmation—which had become needless, for I had learned to know the 
man and to see that he was passionately fond of all manifestations of the beautiful 
—I solemnly declared that I withdrew the avenging step, which I had danced with 
such a comical rage. 


II. 


France may be said to be divided into three parts, so far as the character of 
its inhabitants is concerned: the north, where the people are as cold and 
phlegmatic as the Dutch ; the centre, where the character is sprightly and jovial ; 
the south, where the inhabitants are loquacious, poetic and full of imagination. 
There is as much difference between, the people of these distinct parts of my 
country as there is in Great Britain between the English, the Scotch, and the 
Irish. Daudet was from the south, the md/, and, as we say in France, méme du 
midi et demie! He was very imaginative, a great story-teller, and as poetical as 
the sun that gilds all that it touches. Nothing could equal the facility he had 
for transforming everything that impressed him into interesting stories. It was 
delightful to see him, with his beautiful head, launch into conversation ; and I well 
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remember the exciting Sunday afternoons that we spent in Goncourt’s grenier, as 
his intimate friends called the study in the artistic house at Auteuil, where Daudet, 
by his ardour and vivacious intelligence, was the veritable leader. If any one of us 
began to tell a story, Daudet was seen to move restlessly in his chair, impatient 
to relate his own; and Daudet’s story, which always had a basis of reality, became, 
according to the circumstances, to the persons present, or to the amount of 
attention paid in listening, light and short, or ample, magnificent, extravagant 
even. He was the first to be amused at this exercise, like a child. 

And here I beg to insist for a moment upon the childlike nature of Daudet’s 
character. It is true that everything seems to have been said in praise of Daudet. 
All the forms of eulogy have been exhausted in enumerating his great and 
luminous qualities. But I have not seen noted in any of the studies on the 
novelist this striking feature of his character. Daudet was a child, a marvellous 
child, exceptionally gifted, and possessing all the beautiful and adorable qualities 
of childhood : confidence, generosity, feverish imagination, and a passionate desire 
to live, to act, to enjoy, without intermission or cessation. And to the end of his 
life, although riveted to his armchair, Daudet gave us with a generous and child- 
like enthusiasm the best of advice, showed us how ardent was his passion for 
justice and humanity, and made us share with him the joy of living by ideas. 
If I insist upon this childlike nature of Daudet’s character it is because I assign to 
this trait the place of honour: it is to the artless natures, to children and to 
enthusiasts, that we owe all great progress, splendid ideas, marvellous inventions, 
generous and charitable impulses. Strong characters, serious characters, have 
never been more than organisers, monopolisers, traders. ‘The consequence of this 
feature of Daudet’s character is that the books in which he has best shown, his 
original qualities are those where 
we find the best and the most of 
this childlike attribute of imagina- 
tive story-telling—in the three 
“'Tartarins.” ‘Tartarin is Daudet 
himself; it is our Southerner, 
jolly and good-hearted, a great 
dispenser of justice, a _ great 
dreamer, whole-souled and blessed 
with a glowing imagination. We 
must consider “‘Tartarin de 
Tarascon,” ‘“Tartarin sur les 
Alpes,” and the first in date, 
“ Aventures prodigieuses de ‘Tar- 
tarin,” as masterpieces of French 
literature and the French heart. 
These books should be compared 
to “ Don Quixote,” by Cervantes, 
and they are in nowise inferior to 
the Spanish classic. Curiously 
enough, Daudet never liked to 
hear any one speak of the ‘‘Tar- 
tarins” with special admiration ; 
he preferred “Sapho” to all his 
other novels. I remember that 





once having expressed to Daudet Madame Alphonse Daudet. 
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my preference respecting the “‘Tartarins,” he seemed offended and sulked for some 
time. But I have since read the confirmation of my opinion in a masterly study 
by M. Anatole France. 

Concerning Daudet’s imagination, I recall the story that he told us of his 
visit to England a few years ago. His legs were already so feeble that he could 
scarcely get about in the streets or in the country, yet he nevertheless gave us 
on his return a marvellous, and, I may add, singularly correct and animated 
description of England and the English. He had divined and imagined everything, 
and having read enormously, and met a large number of English people in the 
course of his. busy life, was able to weave an astonishing narrative, in which 
nothing was wanting, about the Englishman, his ways and customs, the picturesqueness 
of his country, etc. And it was ‘Tartarin 
who recounted all this, ‘Tartarin § in 
England, with his vivacity, kindliness, 
and wonderfully imaginative mind. 





III. 


I wish to enrich this short study— 
which I have not the least pretension 
of considering as a literary criticism, for 
a volume would be required 
to speak properly of Daudet’s 
entire work—with some un- 
published notes of the 
celebrated writer. Daudet 
generally prepared his works 
by recording in what he 
called his petits cahiers every- 
thing that came into his mind 
concerning the character and 
intelligence of the personages 
who were to figure in the 
projected volume, their sur- 

Eambe Davdet. roundings, and all the acces- 

From the picture by J. F. Raffaelli. sories needed to make a 

complete picture. Every one 

of his personages was based upon some individual whom he had frequently met 

or simply caught a glimpse of, and his scenes were laid in places he had known 

and visited. These observations from real life added a singular keenness to all 
that he wrote. 

When I painted the portrait of his daughter Edmée, some years ago—a sketch 
of which is reproduced herewith—Daudet wished to make me a present that would 
betoken his affection, and he gave me the little book in which he had _ recorded 
the thousand observations, divers traits and numberless remarks from which were 
to spring in their perfect state two of his most brilliant novels, “Jack” and 
“Numa Roumestan.” : 

This fetit cahier, which I have before me in writing this article, is a veritable 
little work of two hundred pages, filled and crammed with numberless notes jotted 
down in Daudet’s elegant and nervous handwriting, so fine as to be almost illegible, 
and bearing a close resemblance to the handwriting of Jean Jacques Rousseau, 
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This similarity has been remarked by Daudet’s son, Léon, in the interesting study 
of his father, recently published. All the notes that Daudet had used from this 
petit cahier are barred; but there remain a great many others, consisting of projects, 
stray thoughts thrown down and left there, just as the aeronaut throws out 
ballast in order to rise higher. It is from these notes left unbarred by Daudet 
that I purpose to make a selection. The appearance of this little note-book is 
really touching—Daudet’s entire self is here. The pages are sometimes covered 
with equal and well-balanced handwriting ; then, on the succeeding page, are notes 
hastily written in zigzags, and intelligible to him alone. Sometimes he takes 
repose in sketching a head or a group, and I find in my little book a_ beautiful 
head crowned with laurel and having the appearance of a Roman Emperor. At 


other times Daudet gives his attention to calculations of an adorable candour such 
109 

_5 lines at 5 sous, 
500 sous ; 

from which he drew one of the most touching incidents for ‘The Nabob ”: - 


“ee ” 


as this, then we come across short notes like the. following, 


“Episode of M. Joyeuse (fetit pore Jacob) awaiting a gratification. Instead of a 
gratuity he receives his dismissal. He is too old to find another place. Then, in order 
not to afflict his little family, he makes them believe that he has found a new employ- 
ment, and starts off every morning at the same hour to go to his office.” 


Here are some notes in the humouristic vein :— 


“Her manager, Mile. des Tourbey (always powdered). The manager trying the 
mushrooms upon her guests at the Family Hotel, and eating them herself only after 
this experiment! From time to time la D. comes and looks over the manager's book 
to see who is there ; if she finds a lot of genteel guests she remains to dinner !” 

“Episode of the drunkard led back to the house by his dog, the most reasonable of 
animals, and much worthier than man !” 

“The girl who likes the rain an mud of Paris; the dirtier the city the more she 
loves it, because then no one will notice the spots and patches on her dress !” 


And this selection from the brilliant notes on the appearance of Saint-Nazaire, 
which Daudet developed and enriched with his fervent imagination in his novel 


“ Jack ” :— 


“ Market at Saint-Nazaire. A silent crowd of Breton men and women, selling ducks 
and chickens. Not a word! A duel of glances between a shrewd old woman and an 
old dodger. Clogged ducks. Cotton print sellers. Saint-Nazaire, port, little village and 
new city, transatlantic steamers. The working hour, the bell, the careenage, eternal 
sounds of the hammer. English vessels coming from Calcutta. Bordeaux ships coming 
from Chili, loaded with guano. Transatlantic steamers about to leave; the steamer 
towed into the roadstead. The night-watch and gendarmes pick up the sailors. Sailors 
and gendarmes ; the innate and comical hate of Punch against Judy. The machine-room : 
everything in iron, everything shines, everything burns. The boiler-room, with all the 
grates full of coal and ready to be lighted. The heat here must certainly be terrible, 
but there are some corners where a breath of fresh air can be obtained. Don’t 
remain by the open grates. Large canvas air ventilators, that constantly send down 
fresh air ; sometimes the firemen when covered with perspiration come to the opening, 
and catch rheumatism and pleurisy. Each gang works four hours. Forty or fifty men. 
Orders by electric telegraph. Barometer, compass. The sky seen from the machine-room 
through the planks. Engineer, assistant engineers, firemen: a hard occupation. A 
small cabin with six or eight berths for the men. The emigrants’ saloon between decks ; 
berths ; the kitchen where they cook the food they bring with them. The pier at 
Saint-Nazaire. Arrival of fishing boats; they are seen from a distance. ‘That is 
So-and-so!’ ‘No, it is X!’ Heavy sea outside; behind the pier the boats roll while 
the fish is discharged. Women who embark to cross the Loire, immense like the ocean |” 
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And these notes 
continue in this 
manner, full of 
minute observations. 

Finally, this noble 


project :—- 


“Shall I never 
write a book on 7he 
Family! The cruelty, 
the injustice, the 
blindness of parents ; 
hearts that become 
estranged ; graftings ; 
the mother who gives 
her daughter in 

i ee Ja marriage, but who 
‘is (ni ‘a Os wants to keep her at 

| Rs = : the same time; pater 
Zs, WF. Se) ee a ¥ qui filiam suam diligit 
HEE. ere sed palam diligere non 

audet propfer  invi- 
diam matris ;_ the 
family, this group of 
individuals that nature 
forms and amuses her- 









self in composing of 
| incongruous elements, 
a thicket of cruel 
thorns! Adoptive re- 
lations, ‘ke real 
| Samily \” 


: | But I must resist 
Sie | the temptation of 


| a | transcribing all the 
| . 
a = ke Ee oko aD. id fine things that are 


At - Champrosay. in this little note- 
book, which is full 
to overflowing of the thoughts and interrupted projects of a choice soul. 
IV. 

Daudet was an invalid during the last ten years of his life; he could no longer 
remain upon his legs. I saw him at Victor Hugo’s funeral, walking with difficulty 
——the last of the “group of writers” that followed the great man to the Pantheon. 
That was in 1885, and Daudet’s terrible sufferings began then. After the ceremony 
he returned home, and threw himself upon a sofa, crying, “Alas, I felt it! I 
can no longer walk! I am no longer like the rest!” 

I used to try and console him by repeating the history of an old friend, General 
X , Who was then seventy-five, and whose legs gave out when he was only fifty 
years old. “So you see, Daudet, it is a quarter of a century since the General 
dismounted, and his disability has not prevented all his pretty neighbours remaining 
on friendly terms with him.” 
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But Daudet always smiled sadly ; and one day, in opposition to these observations 
which might lead him to hope, he described a visit that he had recently received 
from one of our greatest writers, who, in a thoughtless moment of mind, I am 
bound to believe, gave him all the details about the death of Edouard Manet; 
this artist died of the same disease that afflicted Daudet! I shall never forget the 
terrible and final incident of Manet’s malady: gangrene set in, and one of his legs 
was amputated! Daudet, happily, did not suffer in this manner, but died falling 
back in his chair with a sigh while he was at dinner. 

‘To accompany this short, friendly study, 1 have made several drawings : among 
others a sketch of Madame Alphonse Daudet, his faithful and constant companion, 
as noble in heart as in mind. A superior woman, and admirable writer, she often 
aided her husband 
in his work, but 
always disclaimed 
this aid with 
womanly grace. 

“Ona Japanese 
fan there is generally 
some scene in which 
we find important 
personages, bam- 
boos and_ golden 
spangles. In_ his 
books, Alphonse de- 
signs the personages, 
and I, at the end, 
indicate a_ few 
reeds.” 

I had a_ proof 
of the strength of 
Madame Daudet’s 
character when 
Edmond de Gon- 
court died at Cham- 
prosay, a year and 
a half ago. I was 
there at the time, 
and had the mourn- Léon and Lucien Daudet. 





ful honour of placing 

our old friend in his coffin. Daudet, although seriously ill, wished to be present 
and render the last tribute of respect to him who had been his friend for thirty 
years ; and I shall always recall how Madame Daudet brought flowers for our dear 
friend, and surrounded his remains with womanly attentions. Daudet was to survive 
Goncourt only a year. 

I have made a sketch of this mansion, now haunted with such sad memories, 
This fine residence formerly belonged to the great artist Eugene Delacroix. I have 
also represented the chapel and the few houses that surround it, and which form 
part of Daudet’s estate, or, as he called it, his “village.” It is there that the 
eldest son, Léon, was recently married. 

Léon Daudet, whose portrait accompanies this article, is a young man of great 
intelligence ; his brain is encyclopeedian, and several of his books already published 
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show that he is gifted with a splendid and fiery intellect. Lucien Daudet, the 
younger son, is an elegant and accomplished painter. Edmée, the daughter, is an 
adorable young lady. ‘Thus, the Daudet name, talent and beauty, are sure to be 
continued ; their glory has not quitted the household. 

The portrait of Daudet shows him as he was during the last years of his life. 
To complete the illustrations for this article, I give a sketch of one of the friendly 
reunions at Champrosay. During the summer Daudet’s friends used to spend 
Thursday afternoon with him at his country seat. The visitors generally arrived at 
three o’clock, and the afternoon was passed in promenades and conversation in the 
park, which extends down to the border of the Seine. ‘The mistress of the house 
was always obliged to improvise the dinner, for according to the weather or to 
circumstances the train from Paris brought down two, three, or even twenty friends. 
These, added to the other guests, quickly swelled the dinner to thirty odd covers. 
But the miracle was always performed, and at seven o’clock the friends were served 
at tables tastily decorated with flowers, and filling the large dining-hall of the chateau. 

But silence now reigns in this mansion. Daudet has rejoined Flaubert and 
Goncourt ; and if our souls, as I earnestly believe, migrate into infinity, and rise 
to loftier heights according as they were better, nobler, more afflicted while on 
earth, mounting higher and higher like little white clouds that become lost in 
space, as they are whiter, the souls of our friends have met again, and resumed 
the charming communions of their terrestrial moments. 

For us, still attached to the earth, the dearest part of Alphonse Daudet remains 
in his splendid works. They recount the nobility of his soul, and we love them 
for the beneficent warmth they contain. All that vibrates upon the earth, all that 
suffers, all that accomplishes the eternal labour of the mysterious and _ infinite 
transmissions of matter to thought and of thought to magnetic human action, 
Daudet felt and understood, and fixed in his incomparable books. For this 
benefaction he deserves to be admired and loved. 


Written and Illustrated by J. F. RArraé.ut. 
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THE RENEGADE. 


zose teufel Enklish dot shut us.” 

“Don’t abuse the English,” said Moriarty; “they play fair, and 
we've got to take our chances. There’s a bit too much of the sordid money-grubber 
about you, mein Herr partner, for my taste. Now, I’m this way: if I can’t be 
with the hounds, I don’t mind playing fox. I must be in the hunt somewhere. 
It’s no use asking me to be a plain humdrum shop-keeper. I couldn’t do it.” 

“No one asks you. You are slave-dealer now, und dot’s somewhere very 
different.” Schwartz poured fresh tobacco into the china bowl of his pipe from a 
gourd, and a watchful negro girl brought her master a light from the cooking-fire 
outside the hut. ‘ You have had your fun getting dis grew together—more fun 
than I liked—und now what I say is, let us shkip for dze Goast, und find dhows, 
und get dze niggers sold in South Arabian ports, where dere’s always a strong 


" iy: trade’s nod what it was,” said Schwartz ; “we are getting shut in. It is 


market.” 

“We've only eighty head of the beggars so far,” said the Irishman; “and 
counting—er—casualties, it’s doubtful if we can bring more than sixty of those to 
our friends the purchasers, even if we have the luck to dodge the cruisers and not 
lose any of the dhows. Now, I say it’s not enough. I’m in this business for the 
sport of the thing, as I’ve told you many a time already, but I’m in it for profit 
as well, and this coup isn’t big enough for my taste, anywhere near.” 

“Ach, you want to get rich quick, und go back to Enkland, und be respectable 
alreaty again.” 

Moriarty laughed rather savagely. ‘Mr. Schwartz,” he said, “if you were a 
gentleman, I’d hit you. You got the story of my mess out of me drunk, and I 
don’t mind repeating it to you sober. A man who has been in the Service, and 
who got caught, as I was, swindling —you see I don’t mince the word—swindling 
at loo, clears out of England as fast as he can run, and he doesn’t: go back. If 
he did, the regiment would just eat him. But, as I say, he doesn’t go back, 
having some shreds of decency left. Still, the incident is one he naturally isn’t 
proud of, and although when some bounder (who doesn’t know better) drags it up 
a second time he doesn’t smash that bounder’s face without further warning, 
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there is a distinct limit to his patience, and if the subject isn’t dropped, he is 
bound to hit sooner or later. You quite see this officer’s way of looking at it?” 

“You talk outside me,” said Schwartz, “but if I have said something you do 
not like, I am sorry. I do not play your Enklish card game loo. I play only sciart. 
Und for what do you want moneys if you wish not to leave dis Africa, und go 
somewheres else to be respectable ? ” 

“Well, old man, the jaunt I have in my mind’s eye at present is a bit of a 
tea-party in Zanzibar. I’ve been there once before and beheld the place, and 
saw its opportunities; but I’d no money, and had to clear. Oh, you didn’t 
know me there. It was before I'd come low enough—I mean before I’d_ the 
felicity to become your partner over this slave-trading racket. However, you shall 
just see me in Zanzibar the next time, if I’ve got the funds. I’ll paint that town 
the brightest tint of post-office red; I’ll give the girls the most gorgeous kind of 
treat ; and when I’ve got steam thoroughly up, I'll go and draw the British Consul. 
Finest sort of entertainment imaginable that, Schwartz, when you’re at some _hole- 
in-corner foreign town, to go and solemnly pull the leg of the British Consul. I 
go and tell him I’m a persecuted Irish informer, paid by the Government to skip 
the country, followed everywhere, and in hourly dread of assassination. If I’ve luck, 
I can always persuade him that half the respectable residents in his town are 
subsidised by the Fenians to put a knife between my shoulder-blades.” 

“Well, I am not zat kind of damfool myself. But I do not stand in the way 
of your desires. Let us trek, und so the sooner you can get to your red-painting” 
—Herr Schwartz waved a hand to indicate the village with the White Nile swilling 
along its flank. “The use of zis place is to us ended. Dze Enklish will get 
Khartoum to-morrow of ze next day; dere was nothing who can stop zem 
getting Khartoum; und zen in one month zey valse in here und make demselves 
king in the present thief-king’s place.” 

“Rule Britannia!” said Moriarty. “I bet they have a fine picnic of it, and 
make His Wickedness the King here sit up. <A little hanging would do him a 
power of good.” 

“We haf all dze slave he can find for sell,” said Schwartz. “He got no 
further use, und your meddlesome Enklish can hang him first und eat him 
afterwords for all I care.—Girl, bring me fire. If you do not watch to see when 
my pipe is dead, I will haf you whipped.” 

“Yes, we're a grateful couple, aren’t we? I wonder what force they’ll send up 
to do the job. If they only bring Gippy regiments without a battalion or so of 
Tommies to stiffen them up, they'll be likely to catch a cold.” 

“Zo?” said Schwartz. ‘Then you must think small of your Enklish soldiers 
und your Egypt mercenaries. Mit one tousand of any Continental troops I 
would kill all dose peoples who live here,’—he jerked a contemptuous thumb 
towards the town,—‘‘und set dem to float down dze Nile for crocodile-chop. Ja, 
und I would not lose ten men doing it.” 

“Oh, get out,” said the professional soldier. ‘There are twelve thousand 
fighting men here and in the district, and they have all got guns of sorts, with 
swords and spears and mountains of pluck to fall back upon. I tell you that some 
officer will find soon that this town is a toughish nut to crack.” 

“Und I tell you dot you are wrong. Dere is not a night comes but what 
fifty, hundert, two hundert, sometimes tousand peoples creep away from here und 
get gobbled up by big country out beyond dere. Dey don’t like dze king because 
he sells dem for slaves some, or cuts off deir hands und feet when he has 
headache ; und dey don’t like der Enklish dot’s coming, pecause dey tink dze 
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Enklish—how do you 
say it ?—antropopha- 
gous. You do not 
believe? Well, you 
haf been away und 
you do not know. 
But I haf been here 
all dis time, und I 
can see mit mine eyes.” 

“Come to think 
of it, I have been 
away from here three 
months collecting that 
last batch of niggers, 
and as you've been 
on the spot all the 
time, I suppose you 
will be better up in 
local politics. Well, 
there’ll be less scrim- 
mage when our chaps 
do come, and fewer 
funerals, and slower 
promotion, that’s all. 
Rhodes won’t be long 
in getting his through 
cable from the Cape 
to Cairo, now.” 

It appeared that 
Schwartz had some- 
thing more to say on 
this point, for he was obviously working up his slim knowledge of the English 
tongue into the framing of a suitable sentence ; but some other thought seemed to 
occur to him before that sentence was fit for delivery, and he stifled it in its birth. 
So the larger topic dropped between them, and they fell to talking of their own 
more immediate interests. Moriarty told the successes and failures of his recent 
raid: how he had caught a dozen stout slaves here ; how at the next village every 
soul had got the alarm early, and escaped into the bush before he and his merry 
men came up; and how, at another place, which he had surrounded with elaborate 
caution, and where he looked forward to a fat capture, he found confluent small- 
pox raging, and was temporarily deserted by his own men because he would not 
run away at the pace they chose for their hurried retreat. “ By all the saints,” he 
finished up, “I’ve the makings of a rare buccaneer in me. I tell you I've 
regularly enjoyed myself sometimes. ‘They were regular devils for a fight: both 





“** You are slave-dealer now.”’ 


our own ruffians and the fellows we came across. I didn’t envy you your 
barrack duty here, mein Herr.” 

“Every man for his capacity,” said the German. “I take what I am capable 
most of performing. I was book-keeper once in Berlin, till dze books go wrong ; 
und when I come—how do you say?” 

“When you got out of chokey, you wanted to be back at book-keeping again, 
eh? You're a most businesslike creature, Schwartz.” 
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“Well,” said Schwartz, “here is what I haf done,” and he reeled out long 
catalogues of housekeeping, and slave-guarding, and bribes to the savage potentate 
who had given them camp-room. ‘The account was redolent with figures and arid 
facts, and Moriarty lay back in his chair and yawned, and made but a limp show 
of attention. But the German mouthed his statement with gusto. As he said, 
every man has his own particular favourites amongst the affairs of life. 

But a stop was put to this reporting. Messengers came from the king 
bearing the usual present of introduction in the shape of a skinny sheep. What 
they had to say was weighty matter enough, and whilst they spoke the sheep 
bleated outside the door in the throes of execution. A force headed by Frenchmen, 
it seems, was coming up out of the Congo territory, and the king wanted the 
help of his two European guests and their trained fighting men to aid him in 
repelling the invasion. 

The message was spelled out in laborious phrases and gestures by the 
interpreter, and Moriarty’s eye lit as he listened. But Schwartz was. stolidly 
contemptuous. “What for do you come again with zis tale?” he asked, when 
they had finished their say. “Yesterday you ask me the same, und I say, 
Dis your king’s palaver; dis not our palaver; und—we shall not help his fight.” 
He flung a hand towards the door of the hut. ‘ Go,” he said. ‘ We are traders ; 
we do not mix in dose matters.” 

The interpreter turned and explained, but the envoys did not at once depart. 
‘They looked meaningly at Moriarty, as though they expected him to join in the 
answer. 

Moriarty whistled thoughtfully. “It would be a mess,” he said after a pause, 
“if these blessed Frenchies did come and smash up the army of His Wickedness, 
and collar the town.” 

“What would it matter to you?” grunted Schwartz. 

“Well, if they were here, and in possession, our fellows could not very well 
take it.” 

“Zo? But still I do not see how you would be hurt.” 

“ Hang it all, man, supposing there was a German army working up the river, 
and they’d got Egypt, and they’d got the Lakes, and the Cape, and all the 
country down there, and they were just wanting this bit of ground here for their 
through telegraph wire, what would you do?” 

“Nothing. Chermany can betam. I am cosmopolite.” 

“Well, I’m not,” said Moriarty. “By God, no! Civis Romanus sum (though 
I never shouted it out like that before), and if I can help the old shop to hoe 
her. row, I’m on for doing it. I’m kicked out, of course, but by the Lord I'd 
rather be a kicked-out Britisher than a full-blown citizen of—well—a Continental 
country I could name.” 

“Chermany? Quite so. Chermany is a pig-dog country if you like. I do 
not mind. I am cosmopolite. But why should you interfere here? If you keep 
back zose French till dze Enklish can come, do you think dey will thank you? 
Ach, no!” 

“T should say they will shoot me, if they can catch me within gunshot. ‘The 
British Army doesn’t recognise the unauthorised help of civilians, and I’m a 
civilian now; and moreover, you know, Mr. Schwartz, there’s a prejudice against 
slave-traders, especially white slave-traders. No, my man, I’ve absolutely nothing 
definite to gain out of interfering—except the satisfaction of upsetting those 
beastly Frenchmen—but at the same time, I’m going to do it.” 
“But I say no. Und we are partners. Und so I haf my say.” 
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“Partners we may be in trade. But I’m the man that’s bossed our soldiers, 
and there’s small doubt as to whose orders they'll obey if you try to set up 
against me.” 
“You are breaking dze deed of partnership,” said the German violently. 
“Very well,” said Moriarty, “when you get down to the nearest consulate, put 
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your complaint in writing. It would make a fine heading for a newspaper article : 
‘The Injured Slave-Trader.’” 

“You are dishonest to me.” 

“Who are either of us, that we should set about measuring honour or honesty ? 
Now look here, my man. You'd better give way civilly, and make the best of it. 
For good or evil I always have my way, and you know it; and I’m going to help 
His Wickedness here against these French, and that’s flat. But look now, we'll 
have an eye to business over the matter too, if that'll suit you. I don’t know that 
20 
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Congo niggers make any worse slaves than Somalis. They'll buy ’most anything 
with four black limbs to it in those South Arabian ports.” 

“Dat vas so. I hadn’t tought of dose.” 

“Well, don’t you talk any more about my breaking the partnership agreement. 
The thing turns out to be a sound, honest, business speculation (though, faith, 
neither of us seemed to have guessed it before), and I ought to draw an extra 
percentage of the profits for making you chip in. My aunt, but I will decorate 
Zanzibar if this comes off, and pull that British Consul’s leg!” 

“You look too far ahead. Dere was bad risk, I tell you.” 

“ Always is over a soft thing. But if this has got to be gone through with, I 
must get His Wickedness’s local army together, and put it through its autumn 
manceuvres before any more time’s lost.” 

He turned to the waiting envoys, and the interpreter bowed expectantly. 

“Look here, Mr. Linguister, go and tell the King that we'll help defend his 
hearth and home, but that he must give me command of his rabble as well as my 
own. You don’t quite savvy? Well, by Jove, I’ll come with you and see the old 
rip now this minute. If we’re going to pull this thing off, there’s no time left to 
waste over diplomatic approaches.” 

There is perhaps nothing on earth more flattering to the white man, until use 
has made the compliment stale, than the black man’s blind acknowledgment of his 
superiority in the arts of both war and peace. ‘There seems something instinctive 
about this, just as there is for the young monkey to climb, or for the unfledged 
thrush to open its mouth for worms. And so, when it became known that the 
white man Moriarty, assisted by the dirty white man in spectacles, was to superintend 
the fighting of the king’s troops, the backs of those worthies stiffened forthwith, 
and the series of nightly desertions came to an end. ‘The African may _ resent 
executions and mutilations and confiscations, if these are carried on too long— 
though, truth to say, he is very long-suffering in the matter—but he is a_ perfect 
glutton for a fight if he is sure that he will be competently led, and on a_ well- 
arranged field of battle he will die as stubbornly and light-heartedly as any 
commander could desire. 

Now, in the days before the Fall, when Moriarty served the Queen, his superior 
officers had many a time shaken their heads over him, and none of them had ever 
seen fit to predict that he would rise unreasonably high in his profession. But for 
this other kind of leadership he was exactly fitted. His early military education 
had given him a rude notion of strategy and the handling of troops, and his recent 
experiences had taught him nicely the limitations of the African. He knew to a 
fraction how much to lead, how much to taunt, how much to praise, how much to 
drive ; and he never fell into the blunder of giving his under-officers orders so 
complicated that the thickness of their heads would prevent those orders being 
carried out. He erected an iron discipline tempered with unexpected kindnesses, 
and he let his troops clearly understand that if they did not crumple up the 
French, they would suffer very heavily under the vengeance of Mr. Moriarty. As 
an afterthought, he explained his wish to capture alive as many of the Frenchmen’s 
black soldiers as might be, having need for them in the ranks of his slave- 
caravan. 

Schwartz was his incubus. Schwartz openly quavered for his skin, and repeated 
daily that he had come up-country for trade and not for political meddling, and 
he refused to be comforted even by the promise of whole regiments —prospective 
regiments—of valuable black ivory, 

Schwartz was a great nuisance, and his partner was often tempted to shoot him 
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out of mischief’s way. And on his part Herr Schwartz was ponderously searching 
for an opportunity to shoot the meddlesome Mr. Moriarty, so that the inheritance 
already collected might be his, and he could leave the district ere worse befell. It 
was the nearness of those teufel English which got on Schwartz’ nerves. He did 
not look upon them as adding sport to the situation. He looked upon them 
merely as the enemies to a very lucrative trade. 

And so the situation in the army of defence was not without its straining 
elements. 


Il. 


Now, in the English camp, by the White Nile side, some fifty miles lower down 
the river, there was an Intelligence Department that was reported in native 
quarters to be in league with dijxns and afrits ; and certainly many of its 
performances (when the propelling machinery was left unexplained) bordered on 
the marvellous. At the same time, because something must always be allowed for 
the imagination of the African, its utterances were not always to be relied on as 
being exclusively composed of fact. ‘This limitation was quite understood, and, as 
a rule, caused no special inconvenience. 

The general in command of the camp, however, was on one occasion led, 
solely through the Intelligence Department, to give orders for a white man’s 
execution, when he might very reasonably have let the poor fellow continue to 
live, had his information been a little more detailed and accurate. It was true 
that the white man was beyond the pale of society, and also that he was that 
odious thing, a collector and a trafficker in negro slaves; but he deliberately (in 
the course of his other employment) gave the Empire a helping lift onwards in her 
career, and on this account, if for no other, he deserved to be fired at with a 
crooked gun, and given a hint to hurry away and escape. 

For various reasons it was a delicate affair, and one for which the order could 
not be given in anything like openness; but the general knew his officers, and, 
after thought, singled out a certain subaltern with ambition. It was not a matter 
over which an order could be given in writing: indeed, it was one of those 
things which the senior would repudiate if anything went wrong, and for which 
the subordinate would have to bear the blame; and this the general pointed out 
with easy frankness, and the subaltern heard with a thumping heart, because he 
saw that here was indicated promotion. 

They had gone out into the desert after the humble picnic known as mess, 
these two, and they walked under the violent moonshine where none could 
overhear them. Behind them was the hum and glow of the camp, and the bustle 
of men being embarked on a couple of stern-wheel steamers ; and before them 
was the great sand waste, with its scattered furniture of bones and thorn bushes. 
Men say and think things quite as matter-of-fact in these regions of danger and 
discomfort, that they would barely dare to dream about in civilised, homely England. 
There is a balance in these affairs. 

“Now,” said the general, “those steamboats are going up river, crammed with 
as many men as they’ll hold, and an hour before dawn they’re to attack and take 
a town that’s just fifty miles from here. All this you know; but I’m just 
recapitulating for the sake of clearness. (Give me a match. Thanks.) ‘There'll 
be fighting—bad fighting ; and if there were more steamers, I’d much like to send 
more men. But those two are all there are, and they’re packed as tight as they'll 
hold, and so the fellows who'll go will have to fight all the harder, eh?” 
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«1 don’t want that man taken prisoner,’” 


“They won’t mind,” commented the subaltern, thinking he was expected to 
say something. ‘“ All the more promotion, sir.” 

“You'd like a step, eh?,” 

“I’m to be married, sir, when I get my company.” 

“Humph! Well, I can perhaps put you in the way of it. But if you do get 
it, and don’t contrive to be knocked on the head in the process, you’d perhaps 
better not tell the lady the details afterwards. It’s a Service matter.” 

“Quite understand, sir.” 

“Very well, then. Now look here: this is the situation. The reason I c: 
afford to wait whilst another steamer is pushed up river, so that I could send a 
stronger force, is because that old king up there has got some white blackguard 
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to drill his troops. The fellow, according to our intelligence, once wore the same 
coat you’ve got on now—more shame to him!—and he’s quite up to his work, 
and if we give him enough time to knock the niggers into shape, he'll get a force 
together in that town which will take a lot of licking. So, you see, that’s why 
I’m pushing forward the attack at once. Follow?” 

* Perfectly.” 

“Good. ‘Then here’s your work cut out for you. Never mind the general 
scuffle. Keep your eye on the white man, and bottle him. You needn’t have 
any sentimental notions of pity: he’s a most pernicious renegade, anyway, and 
he’s far too capable and mischievous to be let run wild about Africa any longer. 
You quite grasp?” 

“T think so. You want this Englishman brought ——” 

*Confound you, no! I want him brought nowhere. To begin with, he isn’t 
an Englishman at all, if they report rightly from Zanzibar. He’s Irish, and—well, 
I’m an Irishman too, me lad, and I know my countrymen. If you brought him 
into camp here, I couldn’t very well hang him, and he’d talk and talk, and there’d 
be no knowing where he’d stop, once he got his tongue well started. ‘There was 
a blackguard I knew once, called Moriarty, who got broke for card-sharping 
well, never mind that. But understand quite clearly that, whatever happens, I 
don’t want that man taken prisoner. Have you got it all now? My faith! there 
goes the bugle. Be off with you, or the boats will start whilst you are on the bank.” 

Presumably the general merely wished the interview to end, because, after the 
subaltern raced off, he too followed at more leisurely pace, and after he had passed 
through the camp and come to the river's bank, the two steamers were still waiting 
(as though by order) to receive his final word. He proceeded to give this in 
those sharp, telling phrases which sound so finely at the time, though they always 
savour of melodrama afterwards ; and then the steamers wheeled off into the black 
and silver of the night, and those who were left behind cheered, and began to 
reckon what coming casualties might bring them. ‘There is always the chance 
on active service of waking up one morning famous—through receipt of an acting 
commission. 

Now the period of waiting for a coup of this sort to develop itself one way or 
another is never a time of undiluted joy. The general in command was in 
especial eaten up with the unpleasantest anxiety, and officers who came in contact 
with him said that his temper verged on the diabolic. He had done his best, but 
that does not count for much. There were bound to be so many chances which 
he could not foresee. If all went off rightly, well, he wrote his despatches with a 
free hand, and a little later on would step into a knighthood, which, he told 
himself, he thoroughly deserved. But if the renegade white man up country had 
drilled the negroes into formidable shape, and the English troops had to retire 
(which is the polite word for run away) a good deal cut up, why, then he would 
have to take the consequences, and own up to the disaster in formal black and 
white. There are too many newspaper correspondents about nowadays for a 
commanding officer to gloss over defeat very delicately. He would be told that 
he had been rash if the defeat was small, criminally rash if the beating was a bad 
one, and an official black mark would be put against his name that would take a 
lot of rubbing out. But the event was now out of his hands, and the only thing 
left him was to pray for luck, which is an irritating species of supplication, as his 
fellow-officers found. 

But two days after they had steamed away, one of the stern-wheelers came 
spluttering back, and tied up against the bank, and began with care to disgorge 
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“*He was a rank bad shot—and I'm another.’” 


half a dozen wounded. From the look of that, there had been nothing vitally 
wrong ; and presently, when the formal written report came to be read, the general’s 
face began to brighten marvellously. “ Let’s see the butcher’s bill,” he muttered 
to himself: “three killed, eleven wounded—why, that’s nothing. And they’ve got 
the place, lock, stock, and barrel.” And then he turned back to the body of the 
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report, and lifted his eyebrows and said “Humph:” A little later he said to 
himself: ‘Well, it’s been a near thing apparently, but it’s come off. Somebody 
else pays, and I win. Whew! By Jove, but this is a streak of luck.” 

Other officers had to be talked with first, and it was late that night before he 
could decently call away for another quiet stroll in the desert that subaltern whom 
he had trusted with a special service. 

“Well,” he said, when they had got out of earshot of the lines, “are you going 
to marry your girl ?” 

“ If you please, sir,” said the subaltern. 

“T’m almost sorry. There, man, don’t look shocked. You had your orders, 
and you've carried them out. Only I’ve learned a thing or two since that I didn’t 
know at the time, and it appears that we owe something to your renegade, though 
it’s quite unlikely he intended to do it as a kindness.” 

“You mean his crumpling up that French expedition the day before we came 
up? Well, he did that certainly, sir, and it would never have been done without 
him; and I suppose if they’d taken the place and we came up and found them 
sitting down in possession, it would have been awkward.” 

“ Devilish awkward, to say the least of it.” 

“ But as to the other matter, I only carried out your orders, sir. 

“Quite so, quite so. I oughtn’t to have said what I did just now, so don't 
get annoyed with me.” ° 

“Y’ know, I didn’t murder the ruffian, or anything like that, General. He wasn’t 
in the fighting. He was sort of looking on outside one of the houses, and he 
didn’t offer to raise a finger till I rushed him. He'd a revolver in his holster, and 
I got him to shoot first, and then I potted back. He was a rank bad shot—and 
I’m another; we both emptied our pistols; but I dropped him with the last 
cartridge. ‘There was a German in spectacles in the hut behind him, looking very 
scared ; but—er—you didn’t say anything about a second white man, sir.” 

“ Didn’t know there was one.” 

“Well, as I’d got no instructions, and I concluded you wouldn't want a white 
prisoner, I just let him run. In fact, I hadn’t got my pistol loaded, and he did 
run without consulting my convenience. Oh, and I don’t know whether the 
colonel told you in his report, but from some papers which were left about, your 
Irishman’s name seems to have been Moriarty. A little red-haired chap, he was.” 

“Good God!” muttered the general. ‘I wonder if it could be the same.” 

**Er—I beg your pardon, sir?” 

** Nothing,” said the elder man; but he sighed, and looked out towards the 
purple horizon of the desert, and presently he murmured, “ Poor devil !—poor, 
poor devil!” 


” 


The subaltern coughed discreetly. The general in command came to earth 
again. “ Well,” he said, “this unfortunately isn’t quite a thing I can recommend 
you for the D.S.O. over, although I’m sure you deserve it. But I'll see you get 
your company all right. Go back to camp now and tell people if you like. I’m 
going to stay and walk about here a bit longer in the quiet. I’ve a lot to 
think out.” 

“Wonder if the old chief knew this Moriarty person,” the subaltern mused as 
he walked back towards the line of sentries. ‘“‘ Funny go if he did. Well, I’ve 
got a jolly letter to write home to the little girl, anyway.” 

He pulled a photograph out of the breast of his tunic, kissed it with a couple 
of hearty smacks, and then went on his way to the camp, whistling. 

C. J. CuTcLtirrFE Hyne, 
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COMPTON WYNYATES. 


HOSE fortunate enough to penetrate the rural depths of Warwickshire and 
reach Compton Wynyates, the ancestral home of the Comptons, . will 
have imprinted in their minds a_ vision of colour and architectural 

beauty set in quiet country surroundings. Indeed, the peace is absolutely 
unbroken, and as we gaze at one beautiful feature after another, it is hard to 
believe that we are not transported back by some enchantment to the sixteenth 
century. 


In addition to its beauty the house is extremely interesting. It was built after 
the fortified castles were out of date, and yet retains the moat, secret hiding-places 
and numerous staircases for refuge and escape in case of attack. Its chief safety, 
however, was its situation; for, built in a hollow with the ground rising on every 
side, it would often escape discovery. Camden wrote of it as “Compton in 
the Hole,” adding that “though in a hole yet is it not without its pleasures.” On 
the top of the rise towards Banbury, as a guide before a road was made, there still 
stands a pile of stones called Compton Pike. 

The moat is now filled up except on one side, where it nearly surrounds an 
old garden, and both form a foreground to the quaint back of the house. As the 
front of the building now bursts upon us it is surrounded by a lawn with curious 
old-fashioned flagged pathways. It is indeed a most picturesque pile of exquisite 
colouring: built of small red bricks widely separated by mortar, with occasional 
chequers of blue bricks ; the mouldings and facings of yellow local stone, the wood- 
work of the two gables carved and black with age, the stone slates covered with 
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lichens, and mellowed by the hand of time, the whole building has an indescribable 
charm. ‘The architecture, too, is all irregular: towers here and there, gables of 
different heights, any straight line embattled, few windows placed exactly over 
others, and the whole fitly surmounted by the elaborate carved and moulded brick 
chimneys of different designs, some fluted, others zigzagged, others spiral, or combined 
spiral and fluted. 

Of the Comptons owning the property before the time of Henry VII. it is 
unnecessary to say anything. In that reign William Compton, son and heir of 
Edmund, was left a minor eleven years of age at his father’s death. Being a 
ward of the Crown, he was appointed to attend on Henry Duke of York, afterwards 
Henry VIII., and enjoyed the King’s favour till his death in 1528. He died 
possessed of large landed estates, having manors in twenty-one different counties : 
among the rest that of Castle Ashby in Northamptonshire. In the beginning of 
the King’s reign Sir William had been appointed keeper of Fulbroke Park, with 
permission to pull down some buildings there and use the materials for his own 
house at Compton Wynyates, round which in 1519 he obtained the King’s license 
to enclose a park of two thousand acres. 

A curious question arises as to what parts of the house were brought from 
Fulbroke, which was distant about fourteen miles. The buildings were ruinous in 
1478, though not of great age; as in the time of Richard II. Joan Lady 
Bergavenny had built there a gatehouse and lodge, and just previously John Duke 
of Bedford, brother of Henry V., had erected a castle of brick and stone, from 
which castle, if the tradition is correct, came those wonderful brick chimneys said 
to have been transported in panniers on donkeys. ‘This, however, is unlikely, as 
they are of the same date as the house. 
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The first building of 
Compton Wynyates as it 
stands now was between 


1509 and Sir William’s 
death in 1528, and it 
seems unlikely that any- 
thing more was done for 
some time, for his son 
and successor died be- 
fore he was of age, 
leaving an infant heir, 
Henry, who became the 
first Baron Compton, 
and commenced building 
Castle Ashby. He died 
in 1589, leaving a young 
son William, who was 
the hero of the “ baker’s- 
basket elopement.” ‘The 
story runs that he fell in 
love with the only child 
of Sir John Spencer, one 
of the most opulent 
of London’s merchant 
princes, proverbially 
known at the time as 
“rich Spencer.” Sir 





Spencer Compton, Earl of Northampton. John by no means ap- 
(From an engraving in ‘‘ Lodge's Portraits.”) proved of the advances 


of the young courtier, and 
positively refused his consent to the marriage; the course of true love, however, 
never running smooth, Lord Compton devised a plan to outwit Sir John- and 
carry off his lady-love. A bribe to the baker enabled him to disguise himself and 
deliver the loaves one morning; as soon as the basket was emptied the lady got 
in, and Lord Compton was boldly carrying his precious load downstairs when he 
was met by Sir John, who, luckily not recognising him, gave him a_sixpence 
as a reward for being so early, observing that that was the way to thrive. On 
discovering the truth Sir John was so angry that he disinherited his daughter ; 
and the quarrel was only made up through the intervention of Queen Elizabeth, 
who invited him to stand sponsor with her for a child, whom he_ promised 
to adopt—to find it was his own grandson. It is said that on his death in 
1610 he left, according to the lowest accounts, £300,o0o—a prodigious sum in 
those days. 

By this marriage with the Spencer heiress the now valuable property of Islington 
came into the Compton family, including Sir John’s maner-house at Canonbury. On 
inheriting this great fortune it was Lady Compton’s wish that Castle Ashby should 
be built up; so my Lady’s grand notions fortunately found a safe outlet without 
destroying the old manor-house of Henry VIII.’s time. Lord Compton was created 
Earl of Northampton by James I., whom he entertained at Compton in 1617, and 
dying in 1630 was succeeded by his son Spencer, a brilliant scholar and an accom- 
plished gentleman, described by Clarendon as “a person of great courage, honour, 
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and fidelity.” When the Civil War broke out he was one of the most energetic 
supporters of the Royal cause, and Compton Wynyates became a battle-ground of 
opposing factions. ‘he Compton family threw all their energy and wealth on to 
the King’s side; and when Lord Northampton led his well-disciplined regiment 
of green-coats into the field at Edgehill it contained three of his sons; a fourth 
shed tears because he was not yet old enough to handle a pistol. Lord Northampton 
was killed at the battle of Hopton Heath, and there is a touching letter written at 
the time by his eldest son James to his mother. 

This James succeeded his father as Governor of Banbury Castle, and was himself 
succeeded by his brother Sir William, who held it till the close of the War, and 
with his brother Sir Charles made a daring but unsuccessful attempt to recover 
their home from the Parliamentarians. It had been taken in 1644 by a party of 
four hundred foot and three hundred horse, that lay before Compton Wynyates 
for two days, drove the park, killed all the deer, defaced the monuments in the 





South-west Angle and Garden. 


church, and carried off to Banbury, besides officers and soldiers, £5000 in money, 
60 or 80 horses,.400 sheep, 160 head of cattle, eighteen loads of plunder, and five 
or six earthen pots of money found in the fish-pond. 

There is a tradition that a considerable number of the Cavaliers who had been 
wounded in the attack remained in the house when it was taken; they were said 
to have been concealed by Lady Northampton in the roofs, which are entered by 
a trap door, and were tended by her, presumably escaping without the Puritan 
garrison knowing’ anything about it. ‘The Puritans held the house till the surrender 
of Banbury, in 1646. 

From this account it would appear that there was a second court in front of 
the present house, with a drawbridge, and that there were outworks behind the 
stables and a stone bridge crossing the moat, defended by a sconce or temporary 
wooden screen. ‘The house stood behind all these, and so escaped damage. The 
moat was probably filled up last century, when the family thought Compton damp, 


but warmer than Castle Ashby as a winter residence. The barn, probably rebuilt 
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South and West Fronts. 


in the year 1642, was only pulled down in the present century. The stables 
and outbuildings were finally cleared away by Charles, third Marquis—when the 
approach to the house was turned into its present condition of open lawn. 

The Parliamentary party allowed James Lord Northampton to enjoy his estates 
in peace on his paying a heavy composition ; and he probably made alterations and 
repairs to his house after the damage it must have sustained, putting in windows 
with plain mouldings and a transom, of a darker stone. The original windows were 
of yellow stone, and pointed-arched. Some of these were afterwards replaced by 
sashes, and have been since reconverted into Gothic windows. The sashes were 
put in by George, fourth Earl, after the fashion of his times. He also did a 
good deal both for Compton and Castle Ashby, where he replanted the great avenue. 
He was succeeded in 1727 by his son James, whose initials “I. N.” are on the leaden 
rainwater pipes at both places. He, to his discredit, prepared the walls for papering, 
and hid some of the old Gothic chimneypieces under slabs of marble. But it was 
Spencer, the eighth Earl, who proved a notorious and extravagant owner of Compton 
Wynyates, and nearly brought about its total destruction. In 1768 he took an 
active part in a contested election to nominate a member for the borough of 
Northampton. His opponents were Lord Spencer and Lord Halifax; the latter 
was ruined, and the former spent £130,000, and left a legacy of debt on his estate 
besides. The eating and drinking that went on in an election in those days was 
astonishing, and it is said that after draining Lord Halifax’s cellars of port, the 
electors were offered claret, and this not being to their liking they migrated in a 
body to clear out the port at Castle Ashby. It is not surprising that even Lord 
Northampton was reduced to cutting down his timber, and after selling most of his 
furniture at Castle Ashby and the whole of that at Compton he spent the rest 
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of his life in Switzerland. Before going abroad he gave orders that Compton 
should be pulled down, as he could not afford to repair it; but, by good luck, the 
faithful steward of the estate, John Berrill, did his best to keep out the weather and 
preserve the house for posterity, as he said he was sure the family would come 
back there some day. Most of the windows were bricked up to save window tax, 
and the glorious old building that had entertained kings and queens remained 
bare and desolate for many years, excepting a small portion that was used as a 
farmhouse ! 

Fortunately its day has now come again, and its late owners have repaired it 
with taste and care. Charles, third Marquis, in 1867 employed Sir Digby Wyatt 
to rebuild the great staircase; and the Tudor windows that had been altered 





Compton Wynyates Porch. 


in Queen Anne’s time were restored from his own drawings; also the hall 
screen, which had been painted white, was cleaned and repaired among many 
necessary restorations. ‘The late Marquis built a new home for the tenant, and so 
recovered the use of the whole house. It is now the summer residence of the present 
Lord and Lady Northampton, who have laid out the garden to match the old 
place ; and soon the yew hedges and parterres of roses and gillyflowers will appear 
as though they have had an uninterrupted existence from the days of hoops and 
periwigs. ‘The lawn, where once the moat flowed, intervenes between the garden 
and the south side of the house, where the chapel window is the central feature ; 
and creepers climb round the drawing-room windows and up the towers, the bright 
green of their leaves bringing out the warm tones of the crimson brickwork. The 
highest gable in this front is that of the “ Roman Catholic Chapel.” One of its 
windows looks out on the parapet, and beneath, facing west, is the four-light one 
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Interior of the Court (showing the twisted chimneys). 


of the “ Guard-room.” Many of the smaller windows in various parts of the house 
indicate the position of staircases, of queer little rooms or cupboards. Most old 
houses contain these recesses, but the number of both them and the staircases at 
Compton is unusual and remarkable. 

Facing west is the entrance front: the two gables, with their carved black 
barge-boards, are of different heights, and at different distances from the entrance 
porch; that on the right contained the officers’ quarters of olden days. The 
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porch is of the earliest aate of the house, and, both inside and out, 1s a most 
attractive feature. Over the arch are the arms of Henry VIII., supported by a 
dragon on the dexter and a greyhound on the sinister side, and surmounted by 
a crown, on which is inscribed Dom, * Rex * henricvs * Octav. The hollow moulding 
of the dripstone is carved with figures of roses, lizards, and, in one corner, a rose 
and pomegranate twisted together. On each side is the Tudor rose under a crown, 
One spandril of the arch is filled with an uncommon device of Catharine of 
Aragon, made up on a shield, of a picturesque form of the triple-towered castle 
of Castile, the pomegranate of Granada, and the sheaf of arrows, a cognisance of 
her mother Isabella; the other spandril has the portcullis, a badge‘of Henry VIII. 
Inside the arch on each side are stone benches, also doors which gave access to 
the moat. The old double oak doors, moulded with linen pattern outside and 


Interior of Court, 


strongly panelled within, bear the marks of a long and faithful service. The spy 
window, or lamp-holder, which is of fine design in iron-work, has been removed 
for better preservation, and hung in the hall; it seems of earlier date than the 
house, so may possibly have come from Fulbroke. 

On the left on entering is the doorway of the porter’s lodge, and a blocked-up 
niche through which he probably carried on communications. Inside the lodge is 
another spy-hole blocked up, and a staircase giving access to the turret, for the purpose 
of reconnoitring any one that approached. Beautiful as is the outside, the inner court- 
yard loses nothing by comparison ; every feature there may be exactly the same as 
it was centuries ago, though the four squares of turf and flagged paths are really of a 
later date. ‘The repose and grandeur of the building brings to one’s spirit the feeling 
of what little account we are in the presence of such memorials of the past. 
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Compton differs from many houses of the period in the position of the Hall, 
more approximating to the collegiate arrangement. Usually, the front door, giving 
access to it through the “screens,” is in the outer wall of the house, and often 
in a porch; at Compton the doorway in the outer wall is large enough to admit a 
vehicle, and the Hall is in the opposite side of the court, thus gaining protection, 
and enabling windows to be placed lower down. Its grand bay window is the 
most prominent feature in the court. ‘The door opens into the passage formed out 
of the Hall by the old oak screen, which has been roofed over for the advantage 
of warmth. The two doors corresponding with the kitchen and buttery doors 
opposite are new, but most of the panels enriched with linen pattern are old, also 
the central one, which illustrates the ‘“‘ Deeds of Compton,” a most quaint collection 
of carved knights in armour, some on horseback, slaying and being slain in 
extraordinary attitudes. In the centre of this panel are the arms of Sir William, 
bearing the “honourable augmentation” granted by Henry VIII. “ out of the said 
King’s own royall Ensigns and Devises”: the lion of England passant guardant or, 
to be carried with the three helmets which the Comptons had borne for centuries, 
quartered with the new arms given with the red dragon crest: argent, a chevron 
vert within a bordure azure, bezanté. Green and white were Henry VIII.’s colours. 

The Hall extends to the full height of the house, and has a finely moulded 
open timber roof springing from a richly carved cornice ; it is said to have been 
brought from Fulbroke, and evidently was originally made for a larger place. 

Behind the screen 
rises the picturesque 
* half-timbered ” walls of 
the minstrel gallery. It 
had all been plastered 
up and painted white, 
like the screen, till its 
beauty was discovered a 
few years ago. Gallery 
is indeed a misnomer 
in this instance, for it 
is a good-sized room 
with a separate window, 
the openings to the Hall 
resembling windows with- 
out glass. It was very 
convenient, doubtless, 
for the repressed ladies 
of former days to enjoy 
some of the revelry 
below. The dais from 
the bay window end 
has disappeared, but an 
old table still remains 
an enormous slab 23 
feet long and 30 inches 
wide, resting on modern 
trestles. It is thought 
by some to have been 
used for “shovel-board,” 








Porch from inside of Court. 
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a popular game in the 
sixteenth and_ seven- 
teenth centuries, no 
hall being complete 
without its board. This 
fine slab survived the 
sale of furniture after 
the spendthrift election, 
and remains in_ the 
Hall with two other sur- 
vivors—an old leathern 
jack and an iron chest 
with a curious intricate 
lock .that was discovered 
imbedded in a corridor 
wall during this century. Td : 
How one wishes there Minstrels’ Gallery. 

were left some of the 

old suits of armour which had clothed the retainers, or, better still, the suits 
of the gallant Earl Spencer, or those of his noble sons! Gone for ever are the 
armorial relics that ought to be in the beautiful Hall, testifying to the doughty 
deeds of the gallant Cavaliers who fought in vain. 

Adjoining the Hali is the present Dining-room, formerly a parlour, of which the 
chimneypiece, in the Chippendale style, is probably of George fourth Earl’s_ time. 
The plaster ceiling, ornamented with the arms of Compton, is of the period of the 
first Earl. Next to the Dining-room is the archway leading to the great staircase, 
which this year has undergone an alteration from Wyatt’s design; the ceiling was 
copied in 1867 from Canonbury House. ‘This part of the east side of the house 
is of later date than the Hall. Over the Dining-room is the Drawing-room, a most 
pleasant apartment, with an old high window overlooking the court, a bow and other 
re-inserted windows letting in the southern sun towards the garden. The walls are 
enriched with handsome oak panelling brought by Charles, third Marquis, from 
Canonbury House, including the carving over the mantelpiece, the cornice over 
which is modern, also the doors, though the doorways apparently belong to the 
Italian-Elizabethan style of Sir John Spencer’s time ; the ceiling, which was restored 
when the oak was put up, having been erected probably by Earl James after the 
Restoration. A doorway in the wall opened originally on to a gallery in the 
Chapel, which would have been made when the panels of the adjoining room were 
plastered up. The most luxurious way of attending prayers is exemplified in the 
adjoining “‘ Chapel” drawing-room, where without leaving their seats by the blazing 
logs the ladies could hear the minister and join in the responses if they thought 
fit. The room is panelled in oak; eight of the lowest panels open in pairs like 
cupboard doors, giving directly on to the Chapel, facing the large south window 
where the altar stood: it is a most curious contrivance. The panels are now 
restored and the walls cleaned of their white paint. Through this room is the so- 
called “ bedchamber of Henry VIII.,” where the window is of four lights, containing 
in each some very good old painted glass, the.arms of Henry VIII. and Catharine 
of Aragon; and in the other two lights their badges, the Tudor rose and the 
castle of Castile, this last being the only one imperfect. They are surmounted by 
crowns, and the whole are remarkably well drawn. 

Close by this room is one only seven feet square, communicating with a secret 
21 
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hiding-place above, by a little narrow staircase which has a slot for observation, t 
formerly concealed by panelling. The multiplicity of windows and walls in the I 
house would completely baffle an enemy in discovering these secret hiding-places ; 
and woe betide any honest person nowadays who would try to find his way about 
unguided,—for with rooms leading out of one another as is usual in old houses, not to 
mention many with several doors and two or three staircases, it is like a maze to 
the uninitiated. It is a common saying about many houses that there are as many 
windows as days and as many staircases as months in the year. Here, however, 
the glazed windows are computed at 275, having been reduced to 30 in the 
window-tax days! the flights of stairs at 17 (but there are, besides, odd steps every- 
where) ; the rooms are put down at 80, not including the cupboards and recesses, 
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Carving over Drawing-room Fireplace, brought from Canonbury House. 


many of which would be hiding-places for the family valuables in troublous times, 
and were covered in with wainscoting or tapestry. 

Up a circular stair in the great tower is the “Guard-room” or ‘“ Council 
Chamber.” The walls are covered with wainscot boards of split oak, showing the 
graining in a better way than sawn wood; the band of carving running round the 
doors is modern, probably occupying the place of old work. ‘The beautiful ceiling, 
now restored, is of the date of Spencer, second Earl, but contains no_ historical 
allusions like the “ Henry VIII. Room” ceiling, which was his erection also. Over 
the fireplace are marks of fire, showing doubtless the carelessness of the Parliamentary 
garrison ; but the tough oak fortunately stood a certain amount of burning with 
impunity. The room was well chosen for a meeting-place, as those concerned 
could approach or leave hastily by different ways: there are six doors in the room, 
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three giving access to newel staircases, one of which leads to the Chapel above, 
passing by the “ Priest’s hiding-hole,” containing a window; another door leads 
into a tiny room having a trap-door and well-hole; and another now opens into 
a space at the back of the fireplace (if this was a hiding-hole the doorway must 
be of late date). 

The “Roman Catholic Chapel” or “ Priest's Room” is an extraordinary place, 
which tradition says was used as a Romish chapel in the days of persecution. 
There were many recusants in the neighbourhood, and this top room being doubtless 
a safe spot to worship in, the gallant protection of the Comptons might have been 
extended to them; or more probably it was a private chapel for some member of 
the family. The room is in the roof, the sloping timbers forming the walls with 
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Drawing-room: panelling from Canonbury House. 


plaster between, and a cupboard behind the chimney appears to have been another 
hiding-place ; three other doors are at the head of as many staircases. Fixed 
beneath the south-west window is a slab of elm four feet long by seventeen inches 
wide, said to have been used as an altar. It certainly has marks which might be 
called rudimentary consecration crosses, but they are seven instead of five, and it 
has no recess for the necessary stone containing a relic. The beauty of the room 
is the oak doorway, exquisitely carved with trophies, birds and leaves in the finest 
Renaissance style. Whether it has always belonged to this room is doubtful: 
probably not, as it is unlike anything else in the house. It is a pity the insides 
of the jamb capitals have been cut out, and the original spandrils with the old 
fastening have gone. 

What are termed “the Barracks,” from having been the quarters of Colonel 
Purefoy’s soldiers, are over the Drawing-room ; formerly a great open space, but now 
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divided off into servants’ 
rooms, the passage run- 
ning along being lighted 
by quaint dormer 
windows like those seen 
on the south side of the 
court. The huge oak 
tie-beams and rafters that 
have formed the trusty 
framework of the roof 
through various vicissi- 
tudes intercept the pas- 
sage at intervals, though 
they can be better seen 
in their original un- 
cleaned aspect in another 
part, where the wounded 
Royalists are said to 
have been hid. At the 
eastern end of the 
Barracks is a room with 
a charming view up the 
hill, probably used by 
the captain of the guard: 
it has a newel staircase 
descending, now blocked 
up. At the western end 
is the little oriel window 
in one of the _half- 
timbered gables; the 
carved sill is upwards of 
19 inches thick and 17 
deep. 
Pe In a four-light window 
Carved Door. on the south side of the 
court, over a door lead- 
ing to the Chapel, are very good coloured glass medallions of the red dragon crest ; 
the one on the dexter side is surrounded by a blue border of ten Tudor roses. The 
Chapel, whose large window is a notable feature outside, is at present dismantled 
inside. ‘The only feature left is the screen of whitewashed wood dividing it into 
two parts with a gate in the centre, worth noting because of its carved panels 
at the head, which probably came from Fulbroke, being of the medizeval religious 
grotesque epoch. ‘The great window is said to have been removed during the 
Civil War to Balliol College, Oxford, where the two shields of arms are still to be 
found in one of the north windows of the Chapel. 

In the south-west angle of the quadrangle lies the traditional * jail,” a dark, 
stone-floored room, with a low barred window ; more likely used as a cellar, or kitchen 
for the garrison, as the staircase outside leads up to the Barracks. Another curiosity 
is the lion’s head carved in stone inserted in the courtyard wall by the buttery 
window, which is said to have run with wine on festive occasions ; a stone basin is 
fixed underneath. Close to the house, but surrounded now by trees, is an old brick 




















dovecote; a pitched stone 
path formerly led beside 
it from the house to the 
mill-pool, the descent of 
the water to which from 
the moat came through 
two stew-ponds, all of 
which remain, and a plea- 
sant, dreamy little path it 
still is. It is interesting 
to note that the pool 
was obtained in all pro- 
bability by excavating 
clay to make bricks for 
the house. Some of the 
old red ridge-tiles on the 
roof still retain their oak- 
leaf cresting, making a 
nice finish. Just beyond 
the dovecote is the 
Church, interesting as of 
a style and date very 
uncommon in church- 
building. The original 
one, in which the an- 
cestors of the first Sir 
William Compton were 
buried, was completely 
demolished when the Par- 
liamentarians —_ besieged 
the house. It was rebuilt 
by Earl James between 


appears on leaden spouts. 


length, there being only 


few broken family monuments rescued after the Restoration from the moat, into 
which they had been thrown. Such indignities did the effigies of the great Sir 


William and Henry first 


din of strife will never again disturb the resting-place of the second Sir William, 


designated by Cromwell 


buried in the new church in 1663, almost under the shadow of his beautiful old 


home, for which and his 


With its glorious colour so responsive to the awakening touch of the summer 
sunlight, it is hard to bid the grand old house farewell; and. harder still to close 
this sketch, leaving unwritten so much that could be written concerning one of 


England’s matchless 
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Corner in the Council-room. 
1656 and 1665, which latter date, with his initials “I. N.” 
The church consists of nave and aisle of equal width and 
two or three similar examples in England; and contains a 
Lord Compton suffer; but we hope the clashing sword and 
“that sober young man and godly Cavalier,” who was 


king and country he had fought so well. 


** Ancient homes of lord and lady, 


Built for pleasure and for state.” 


ALICE DRYDEN. 
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Unpublished drawing by Frederick Sandys : 

















“The Boy Martyr.” 


A GREAT ENGLISH ILLUSTRATOR. 
(FREDERICK SANDYS.) 


2 O interest the average person in something entirely new, however little 
predisposed he may be towards it, is not a very arduous task. Curiosity, 
one of the earliest, is still among the most popular of venial sins. Whether 

it be a surburban university extensionist audience learning for the first time of 

Dante’s “ Convito,” or a message-boy studying in his “snippet” paper the average 

age of whales, or a housemaid reading to the cook in an awed voice the amount 

locked up in the German war-chest, you find each of them genuinely interested 
for the moment in details concerning facts of the very existence of which they 
were perhaps unaware but a few minutes before. If, on the other hand, you call 

a person’s attention to some subject which he has known, more or less, for years, 

it is very hard to rivet his attention; for you neither provoke his curiosity nor 

arouse an itch for novelty. 

It isa common truth that mankind loves pictures, and also that most respectable 
houses possess some volumes of magazines or illustrated gift books published when 
the Princess of Wales was still a young bride, and the twin domes of the second 
Great Exhibition had not yet gone to their funereal pyre on Muswell Hill—of the 
period, in short (if thirty-three years be its normal time, as is generally supposed), 
which forms the dull, unattractive, last generation—a period uninteresting and 
profoundly dull to each immediate successor. Indeed, to ask a modern audience 
to study the crinoline and the male turban seriously as costume has been impossible 
from the time they were discarded by fashion. Or rather, it was considered 
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impossible until Mr. 
Pinero this year made a 
bold venture and set 
“Trelawny of the Wells ” 
on the stage with un- 
compromising exactness. 
Less than a year ago, if 
you wanted to interest 
a friend, especially a 
woman, in the illustra- 
tions of the sixties, it 
was wiser to exhibit a 
selection from which all 
“fashionable” pictures 
were carefully omitted. 
Even the art of Millais, 
which has kept the 
grotesque attire still ad- 
mirable in the eyes of 
art-folk, failed to win a 
word of approval from 
the laity. Perhaps the 
tide is turning, and the 
old fashions are soon to 
be regarded as “ historic 
costumes,” which will at 





once ennoble them in 
the eyes of twentieth- 
century people ; even as 
the hoops of Za Pompa- 
dour or the still earlier 
Studies for ‘‘Helen and Cassandra.” hoops of Queen Elizabeth 

Once a Week, 1866.) have ceased to provoke 

a smile long ago. 

Yet, if one take an example of the illustrators of the sixties, for a short gossip, 
despite the favour recently shown to “Trelawny of the Wells,” it may be safe to 
select one who portrayed those ‘‘ who living not could ne’er be dead.” But even 
this alone is not sufficient to maintain fading interest. Merely to avoid contemporary 
attire in pictures does not in itself make for immortality. The classicalities of 
Ingres appeal in vain to popular taste now, as perhaps those of Mr. Alma-Tadema 
may some half a century hence. Each generation prefers its own conception of 
antiquity, chooses its old masters for honour or neglect, and is but little impressed 
by the fact that the picture in question enjoyed immense popularity when it was 
newly painted. 

Familiarity breeds contempt, is a proverb especially pertinent to the topic in 
hand. When Sandys, Millais, Fred Walker, and the rest made illustrations for 
popular periodicals, everybody (that is the large upper and middle classes who 
could afford sixpenny or shilling magazines) saw their work month by month. Few 
households that have been undisturbed for half a century, but possess some odd 
volumes of these periodicals. Children, always eager for pictures, are sure to have 
handled them and passed their own childish criticism on the _ illustrations. 
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Twenty years ago, or less, the fashions they depicted were still worn by elderly 
people and by the lower middle classes. Naturally, those who were children at 
that time associated hair-nets and crinolines with old fogeys, lodging-house keepers 
and the like, and could not believe that the pictures represented gentlefolk. Such 
a prejudice, once established, is hard to remove: one has but to remember old- 
fashioned books of one’s own childhood, no matter whence it dates, to be conscious 
of disliking many of the little boys and children figured therein, because they were 
so hideously dressed. A middle-class child of any age rarely sees beauty in 
unlikeness to conventional attire; for its ideas of good form are based on the 
chatter of servants, or of visitors at such times as it is permitted to be in the 
drawing-room behaving properly—that is to say, keeping its mouth shut and its 
ears open. Hence, to interest people born in the “seventies,” or later, in the 
pictures of the “sixties” is by no means easy. Fortunately for our purpose, Sandys 
was infrequently attracted by contemporary dress, and escaped a most common 
anachronism which ages “costume” pictures as rapidly as it ages “ fashionable” 
ones, by following the contemporary mode in vogue of wearing the hair regardless 
of the date of the scene portrayed. Indeed, it is most probable that the one point 
that makes a figure unsympathetic to a person a few years later is the way its 
hair is arranged. The Dundreary whiskers, mutton-chop whiskers, moustaches with 
imperials, and the rest of the early Victorian fashions, provoke our antipathy even 
more than the side curls, the long ringlets, or the chignons of woman of the same 
date. We feel that, excepting on quite old people, they are not “ good form,” and 
betray either eccentricity or sheer ignorance of the convention of the hour. 

This point needs enforcing to explain beforehand why wide-spread appreciation 
for the illustrations of the “sixties” (except for their purely technically artistic 
qualities) is likely to be retarded for another generation at least. Is anything more 
laughable, according to the unanimous opinion of grown-up people to-day, than 
a photographic album of the “sixties”? Portraits of themselves or their dearest 
relatives appear equally ludicrous. 

Therefore, when attempting to awaken people to the real treasures of art 
contained in out-of-date magazines, faded “drawing-room gift-books,” and illustrated 
editions of the poets, it is best to begin with the comparatively few examples that 
are unconcerned with the contemporary photograph, and belong to the realm of 
romance, which should never borrow the colloquialism of the hour to express its 
themes, or if it does so, does so at its peril. 

So much by way of apology for calling attention again to the pictures which make 
memorable a hundred volumes that had else gone long since to the waste-paper 
dealer. For from these old magazines the greater part if not all of the fiction 
and essays worth preserving have been republished in book-form. It is true that 
to a limited extent the same thing holds good of their pictures reissued in the 
Cornhill Gallery, with its printed impressions of Millais’, Leighton’s, and Fred 
Walker’s “ Echoes, of Society,” with some of the best designs from Messrs. Hogg’s 
periodicals, “ /dyllic Pictures,” a selection of Messrs. Cassell’s blocks, and “ Zouches 
of Nature by Eminent Artists,” wherein we find the cream of Messrs. Strahan’s 
illustrations. But this re-gathering included the work of a few years only, and 
(except possibly in the Cornhill Gallery) the selections were evidently made on 
very popular lines, many of the least worthy pictures being sandwiched between 
real masterpieces. 

Here is not the place to discuss the great technical merits of many of the 
illustrations of “the sixties,” nor even to attempt a critical estimate of Mr. Sandys’ 
masterpieces which then and since have received the appreciation they deserve 
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from artists and connoisseurs. But the average person who has learned to value 
the paintings of the National Gallery, and the treasures of the Print Room at the 
British Museum, is often unaware of the superb engravings different, in kind but 
hardly in degree, which he may possess in half-forgotten books upon his shelves, 
or find offered for sale at a few shillings in a second-hand bookseller’s catalogue. 

Collecting is in many forms a lasting pleasure to those who practise it. But 
scarcely any hobby-horse the collector rides is so easily guided and costs so little 
as that which is in quest of modern illustration. Etchings of any intrinsic merit 
are rarely, to be bought for a song; but at present masterpieces like Millais’ 
“Parables” in Good lords, and some of the thirty or forty designs by Frederick 
Sandys, are only sufficiently scarce to add zest to the search. For very few 
neighbourhoods are so barren that a serious quest will not unearth a few of 
these fine examples of British art; things which, weighed in the balance of 
intrinsic merit, are worth each one a good majority of the canvases of the 
Royal Academy in any season. You may find an odd number of a magazine in 
a penny box which contains a picture worth framing, worth preserving; a design 
that artists all over the world would honestly prefer to half the pictures priced at 
hundreds of pounds in the Galleries. For Art has nothing to do with the original 
cost. A little terra-cotta figure of Tanagra is worth half a dozen of the marble 
statues that were lions in the Great Exhibition of 1851. A woodcut by Diirer 
outweighs no few of the purchases of the Chantrey Bequest; a print from a block 
by Sandys is worth many an oil painting that has had half a column of praise in 
the daily papers. For when you are adjudging works of art, the price of the 
market ought to be forgotten. It may be that it fetches tens of thousands of 
pounds, or it may wait long for a buyer at a single penny; but its value as a 
work of art is not affected in either case. Nor in ranking some of these magazine 
pictures thus highly, do we attempt to say they are better than pictures or statues: 
that were sheer folly. As Tom Hood the younger said shrewdly, “there is no 
such thing as a bad sovereign: it is either a lawful coin of full value or no legal 
tender at all. So a picture is or is not a work of art; if it be not, the price it 
fetches under the hammer of the auctioneer neither ennobles nor debases it. 

One thing is beyond dispute—that good taste, even in collecting, is still not 
wholly trammelled by the power of gold. It is true that money alone can purchase 
the rarest specimens, but rarity is quite an accidental matter. Certain forms of art 
must needs be rare: a painting or a statue in marble is (like a human being) 
a unique thing. No precise duplicate exists, or can exist, of either. But as ten 
thousand medals may be struck from a die, each as fine as the others, or dozens 
of casts taken from the same mould, so a restricted number of impressions of a 
mezzotint, a far larger number of an etching, and practically an unlimited quantity 
from a wood-engraving, may each be as worthy as the other. It may be argued 
that because prints of the “sixties” are so numerous they will never become 
costly, and therefore it were a waste of time to collect them. ‘This is quite true, 
and should keep off the spurious connoisseur, he who only disguises trading, 
and makes investments under the cloak of art. “But to those who value objects 
for what they are, and not for what they may fetch, this is an added pleasure , 
you may collect these prints for many years and yet spend very little—far less, 
probably, than in the amassing together of postage-stamps, book-plates, and other 
things dear to certain collectors, which are rarely if ever even remotely concerned 
with art. 

But to return to our text, it must not be supposed that illustrations by Sandys 


are to be found anywhere and everywhere. You may discover engravings after 
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Once a Week, vol. 641. classification. 

As an example of the field that lies before a future collector of illustrations of 
the “ sixties” (or indeed of any period, for it is mere folly to limit one’s date), let 
us take the possible “Sandys” to be brought together. 

We find in the Cornhill Magasine, “ Legend of the Portent” (vol. i., 1860), 
“ Miranda ” (vol. vi., 1862), and the very fine “Cleopatra” (of which a reproduction 
from the original drawing is here given (vol. xiv., 1866), all three being easily 
picked up. In Once a Week, a publication now rather more difficult to procure, 
are: “Yet once more on the organ play” (vol. iv., p. 350), ‘The Sailor’s Brig” 
(vol. iv., p. 434), “From my Window” (vol. v., p. 238), “The Three Statues of 
Aigina” (vol. v., p. 491), “ Rosamond, Queen of the Lombards” (vol. v., p. 691) 
“The Old Chartist” (vol. vi, p. 183), “The King at the Gate” (vol. vi., 
p. 322), “Jacques de Caumont” (vol. vi., p. 614), “ Harold Harfagr” (vol. vii., 
p. 154), “The Boy Martyr” (vol. vii, p. 612), and “Helen and Cassandra” 
(April 28th, 1866). Then we have Good Words, with “ Until Her Death” (p. 312, 
1862), and “Sleep” (p. 589, 1863); a rather scarce periodical, Zhe Churchman’s 
Family Magazine, with “The Waiting Time” (vol. ii., 1863), Zhe Quiver, with 
“The Advent of Winter” (1866); Zhe Argosy, with “If” (1865) ; Cassell’s Family 
Magazine, with “Proud Maisie” (1881); the fine “ Danae” which appeared in 
The Century Guild Hobby-Horse (1888), and afterwards in Pen Drawing (Macmillan), 
and in English Illustration: The Sixties (Constable, 1897); and, rarest of all, a 
publication called Zhe Shilling Magazine (1861), wherein appeared the notable 
“ Amor Mundi.” 

This exhausts the periodicals which published illustrations by Mr. Sandys. The 
volumes containing his work ate still fewer, Willmott’s English Sacred Poetry (1862) 
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Studies for ‘‘Amor Mundi.” 
From a photograph by Frederick Hollyer.) 


has two delightful designs, “The Little Mourner” (of which a study is here 
illustrated), and “ Life’s Journey,” a frontispiece to Mr. George Meredith’s Shaving 
of Shagpat. Walziel’s Bible Gallery contains “ Jacob hears the voice of the Lord,” 
and this closes the list of drawings for illustration. If for love of the artist we 
include reproductions of designs not intended for illustration, we find “ Morgan 
le Fay” in the British Architect (October 31st, 1879); a portrait of “ Matthew 
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Arnold” in the Znglish [dlustrated Magazine (1884); another of “ Robert Browning ” 
(Magazine of Art, May, 1890); and another of “J. R. Green” in Zhe Conguest of 
England (1883). There is also a steel engraving as frontispiece to Christian’s 
Mistake (Hurst & Blackett), and drawings reproduced in the Art Journal (March 
1884); Zhe Century Guild Hobby-Horse (vol. iii.) ; the Quarto (No. 1, 1896); 
the Universal Reviewy (May 1888) ; the Lnglish Lllustrated Magazine (March 1891) ; 
and the special “Sandys” number of the Artist (November, 1896). One other 
notable illustration remains to be added to the list, and that is the large caricature 
of “Sir Isumbras at the Ford,” by Sir J. E. Millais. Therein we find Millais 
figuring as the Knight, with Rossetti and Holman Hunt as the children, the ass 
with a human head being branded J(ohn). R(uskin). It has been said that Mr. 
Ruskin was greatly annoyed by its publication, but it has also been asserted, on still 
better authority, that he took the joke in excellent part, and laughed heartily when 
it was brought to his notice. The original print (about 28 inches by 23) is 
entitled “The Nightmare,” and has below a sham medieval: romance, “ Man-in- 
brasse-and-hys-asse,” signed “Thomas le Tailleur.” 

The original seems to have been drawn on zinc; and from the fact that copies 
looking suspiciously fresh for prints bearing the date of 1857 are not infrequently 
to be met with, one fancies that it may be still in existence somewhere, and still 
yield occasional impressions. One wholly well-intentioned piracy (not unlike the 
famous clandestine reprint of Fitzgerald’s “Omar Khayyam”), was also made some 
few years ago; and in reduced size it has been figured in Richard Fisher’s 
catalogue of engravings, and in the special number of the Artist before 
mentioned. 

In place of reprinting such engravings as “ The Old Chartist,” “ Harold Harfagr,” 
or “The Death of King Warwulf,” three master-works that have been chosen again 
and again to illustrate appreciative notices in Zhe Savoy, Pan, and elsewhere, it 
seemed more interesting to give facsimiles of certain drawings never before reproduced 
—drawings on paper, which were re-drawn by the artist himself (with certain 
modifications) on the boxwood block, and cut away by the engraver; for most of 
these were executed before the habit of photographing the design on wood had 
become general. Owing to the kindness of Mr. Fairfax Murray, their owner, it 
has been possible to do this, and so to put in the hands of a collector something 
which, if lacking the quality of a fine wood-engraving, has the more literal accuracy 
which first-rate photographic processes can offer. In the “Cleopatra” we discover 
beauties not apparent in the engraving, excellent though it was. The charming 
study of two girls was apparently never carried out in a drawing, or, if so, not 
published. The drapery study for “ Helen and Cassandra,” reduced as it is, 
bears witness to the exquisite feeling Mr. Sandys imparted to his draperies, 
and helps to show—for this is one of half a dozen studies for the same design— 
the infinite care he took in preparation. Some of the landscape backgrounds, a 
few inches square, were preceded by most elaborate drawings, the work of weeks, 
if not months. 

Why critics of opposing schools to-day agree in regarding Mr. Sandys’ illustrations 
as superexcellent, is not difficult to explain. ‘To appreciate their art, or at least 
one side of it, requires no metaphysical subtlety, for in its direct statement of the 
fact recorded, it appeals not more to esthetics than to common sense ; which latter 
quality is not far from being the instinctive if uneducated expression of the former. 
It is the privilege of great masterpieces to offer two “ sides,” one to face the world 
with, one revealed only to the lover. Therefore, when we find his work attracting 
ordinary people, we might quote Browning to the artist: “Ah! but that’s the 
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world’s side, there’s the wonder ; thus they see you, praise, think they know you ; 
then in turn I stand with them and praise you.” Like the hero of “One 
Word More,” the best appreciation we can offer is when we study the original 
drawings (such as are reproduced here), and face the artist himself as revealed 
in them, untouched by the handling of another, and veritably his own work 
all through. There we find virile drawing of a sort that needs no technical 
knowledge to admire, and the story told by the picture clearly and directly. 
Beauty, as all the world understands it, is present, as well as beauty of another 
sort, the beauty of technique, that appeals most strongly to those who are also 
draughtsmen or painters. 

The strength of Mr. Sandys’ work is that it never hesitates, but is obviously the 
result of well-matured ideas logically conceived and eloquently expressed. Thus 
it tells with the crowd, no less than with the trained critic. One has often heard 
of the riding-master who sent his pupils to study the frieze of the Parthenon to find 
out from it how to sit a horse. I once overheard a railway guard telling a comrade 
of a day he had spent at that chamber of horrors to many excellent Philistines, 
the British Museum. He said, “ You should have seen them figures there, for all 
the world like Jem So-and-so” (naming a then notorious pugilist). His appreciation 
was as enthusiastic as that of the most intense University Extensionist, although it 
took hold only of certain facts within its grasp. Those of us whose daily round 
lies amid artifice find not infrequently in the most consummate artifice a return 
to primitive emotions, and certain rude facts plainly expressed that can be grasped 
as readily by a policeman or a chimney-sweep as by a Lord of Appeal. 

The illustrations of the “sixties” supply often enough this direct statement of 
truth and beauty that refers straight back to commonplace nature, but not 
necessarily to that nature as seen by a commonplace person. Ninety-nine out of 
a hundred people never see with their own eyes: their impressions are a “ jumble 
sale” of other people’s second-hand and discarded opinions. But the hundredth, 
be he coster or critic, sees for himself, whether instinctively or after logical 
reasoning, still without preconceived bias. 

But although the great charm of many of these works, by Mr. Sandys and 
others, leads us to exalt the period of their production, it is also true that the 
artists of the “sixties” were a mixed lot—some few of the first rank, the rest 
(like most of us) merely average or less. But there were some of the first rank, 
and this ennobles the period. ‘To declare that all illustrations -of the “ sixties ” 
were better than those of the “nineties,” were as foolish as saying that a 
Tschaikowsky Symphony is better than a ham-sandwich. At times one _ prefers 
the sandwich, at others the symphony. But the wise person never compares the 
two, but avers that symphony and sandwich play their proper parts in the human 
comedy. On re-study of the “ sixties ” for the hundredth time one feels that glimpses of 
daylight then entered popular illustration almost for the first time. Just as Robertson 
threw a ray of sunlight across the artificial convention of the stage, so they opened 
a window and let in God’s sunshine on the puppet show. Even to-day, in the 
darkened theatre where most of us are supers, and a few—a very few—leading actors, 
the rays steal in, shut out as we may; so amid the pictures that bedecked the 
pages of thirty years ago one sees a few that represent abiding truths. For the 
sake of these, one forgets the rest; just as one hopes that a further century will 
have forgotten our follies and poses, because here and there, now in the pages of a 
comic weekly, now inside the much-abused Academy, and again in some esoteric 
show at Piccadilly or Knightsbridge, the verity is revealed. It is the touches of 
sheer genius which seem to ennoble the publications of the “ sixties,” more frequently 
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than they light our pages up to-day. We still have the stress and the storm, the effort 
and accomplishment, but the lightning seems less vivid—possibly because our eyes 
have been blinded by past glories. But looking back into these dead years, we 
see the reflections of those flashes playing over a dull plateau; and so, with the 
frankness that is born of fear, we own humbly how great the revelation was then, 
and are, perhaps, all the while insentient to an equally brilliant spectacle which is 
near us in the illustrated journalism of to-day. 
GLEESON WHITE. 





[The copyright of the sketches and studies reproduced in this article belongs to C. Fairfax 
Murray, Esq., by whose kind permission they are published.| 








Unfinished drawing of ‘Life's Journey.” 
Willmott’s English Sacred Poetry, 1862.) 














WITH ALL POWDERS OF THE MERCHANT. 


A MYSTERY OF PARIS. 


T a quarter to twelve Aristide arrived,—a good-natured, good-looking young 
Frenchman, with a short, light moustache, whom no one would ever have 
taken to be the clever agent de stireté that he was, especially in his black 

calico blouse and the traditional casguette a trois ponts which he now wore. Auchester 
and I on the one hand, and the police agent on the other, examined one another 
for a moment in silence with much interest ; and doubtless the mutual survey was 
satisfactory, for Aristide broke into a grin, and exclaimed, “ Pardi/ mats Cest 
parfait!” Auchester offering him his hand while I poured him out a tumbler full 
of claret. In a few minutes we were all three excellent friends, and the plan of 
campaign was decided on. It was agreed that I should be called Jack, and be a 
London pickpocket over in Paris to see if there was anything in my line of business 
to be done; while Auchester, because of his Madonna-like aspect, was to be called 
Loulou, and be represented as a clerk who had suddenly parted company with his 
employers in London, taking with him what spare cash there was in the till. At 
Aristide’s suggestion I gave him five francs in coppers, that he might begin treating 
the mixed company we were about to meet, and then we set forth, taking a cab 
and driving to the Halles Centrales. 

“J will initiate you by degrees,” explained Aristide. “If I took you gentlemen 
at once to some of the places we shall eventually visit before daylight, it might 
possibly frighten you, and would certainly make you ill. I am about the best 
person old Mengl could have chosen to accompany you, for although I know all 
the roughs in Paris and they know I’m a police agent, as I always make myself 
agreeable to them, they rather like me, and when they get excited by drink they 
treat me quite ex camarade and as one of themselves. The last gentleman I took 
around in this way was the Grand Duke Isaac of Russia, and he became such a 
favourite with the thieves that they got him drunk in two hours, and I had to 
carry him to a cab in my arms. You must take care, by the way, not to drink 
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too much of the horrible stuff that will be offered to you. Never refuse it, but 
only make a pretence of drinking it, and pass it on to me or any one else. I am 
used to it, and it never goes to my head, but two glasses of it would drive either 
of you two gentlemen mad.” 

“ What is it?” inquired the eager Auchester. 


“Oh, a little of everything, but everything of the worst, of course. Beer, fei 


bleu, brandy, absinthe, but especially camphre.” 

*“Camphor!” I exclaimed. ‘“ How very odd!” 

“Oh, it isn’t the camphor monsieur is thinking of,” rejoined Aristide, smiling— 
“not the camphor you get at the chemist’s. This mixture they call camphre is 
made with vitriol, I think, but whatever it’s made of it’s terrible stuff!” 

“But if everything is so bad, what can we drink? And if we don’t drink, 
how can we be _hail-fellow-well-met with them?” inquired the Madonna-faced 
Earl anxiously. “I counted on making a bosom friend of every ruffian in Paris 
to-night.” 

“There is one thing you can always drink, no matter how low and horrible the 
place may be, and one thing only.” 

“ And what is that?” 

“ Kirsch. You will find it good everywhere. But take care, gentlemen: a very 
little of it goes a long way.” 

“All right! we'll stick to kirsch then, won’t we, Loulou, mon petit chou?” I 
exclaimed, pinching Auchester’s ear. 

“Shut up, Jack,” rejoined the Tory disappointment. “ Don’t try any of your 
games on me, or I'll have you lagged!” 

But now we had reached the Church of St. Eustache, and as we alighted and 
paid and dismissed the co//ignon, the clock struck a quarter to one. 

“We're a little early,” said Aristide, “but it can’t be helped. We have so 
much to do that if we didn’t begin now we should never get through it all 
to-night!” 

It is not part of my present intention to give a detailed account of the nocturnal 
rambles and adventures of Lord Auchester and myself among the outcasts of Paris 
on that memorable occasion, or, indeed, to do more, before dealing with an incident 
directly connected with my narrative, than briefly chronicle that, jumping into 
a cab on tearing ourselves with great difficulty from our too demonstrative and 
affectionate friends at Sausserousse’s, we drove to the “ Vieux Chéne”; looked in 
“chez Emile”; visited the ‘‘ Bibine,” where we seated ourselves with the others 
on a long wooden bench before an inclined trough into which hot pieces of meat, 
picked up from the gutters or elsewhere and boiled, were thrown, every diner (?) 
plunging at a morsel as it floated by him in its vile gravy with a knife and fork 
attached to the table by a chain; proceeded to the marchand de sommetl’s—the 
“sleep merchant’s,” as the Paris outcasts poetically term those fearful dens, 
the equivalent to our “ doss houses”—where for one sou one can sit on a bench 
and sleep, leaning forward and resting one’s head and arms on a rope drawn across 
the room; patronised the Pére Lunette’s, where the terrible old one-eyed waitress 
shows her mutilated back for two sous to the lovers of the horrible, where every 
night, in the inner drinking-room behind the innocent-looking front parlour of an 
ordinary low wineshop, men and women by the score may be found half-dressed, 
huddled together, crazy with alcohol and vitriol, and drinking camphre, which is 
squirted out into a glass from a syringe on which is marked the scale of prices— 
one sou, two sous, and so forth—so that if too much is given the surplus can be 
drawn back into the tube; and finally, after having been to many other places 
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which it is by no means necessary, and in some cases indeed not possible, to 
allude to, suffice it to say that we found our way to the Chateau Rouge, when 
Auchester, who was walking directly behind me, suddenly caught me by the 
arm and exclaimed in an excited whisper, “Good God! Look! look there!” 
and following the direction of his eyes I saw—-Sister Priscilla, the Greuze-faced 
Sister of Hope whom we had left by Mendoza’s bedside! So at least it seemed 
at the first glance, so striking, so extraordinary was the resemblance ; but a second 
survey showed me that the woman standing there before us, and the comely sister 
nursing our old friend were—must be—two different persons. ‘This woman was as 
beautiful as the other, perhaps more beautiful; for now we saw the hair, and 
recognised that our conjectures had been right, and that the tint was that of the 
mistress of Titian; and, moreover, in hers the loveliness of the countenance had more 
fully expanded and developed. But on this lustrous pearl was indeed the crab-mark 
of care and trouble, so conspicuously absent from the other; on the face of this 
woman the fever of love, or at least the fire of passion, had left very visible and 





‘**We're going to speak to that woman lying on the ground there.’ " 


sadly significant traces of its presence and intensity. She and the Sister of Hope 
were probably of the same age: indeed it seemed hardly possible that they should 
not be twin sisters—that so marvellous a resemblance could be purely accidental ; 
but experiences of life which had never been the lot of Sister Priscilla, and 
apparently experiences of acute and bitter sadness, had given to the face of this 
woman before us a look of greater age. ‘The nature of some of these experiences 
—of two of them at least, namely, vice and poverty—we could hardly fail to 
recognise as we looked at this counterpart of Mendoza’s lovely nurse. She was 
seated at the table near the door, between two very sinister-looking ruffians ; but, 
as we stood looking at them, the men finished their drink and rose, and one of 
them as he did so spurned the woman from him with such violence that he sent 
her sprawling on her back upon the ground. <A burst of laughter hailed this 
exploit, and the two men, scowling and sneering, slouched out of the place, leaving 
the woman where she had fallen. 

“How extraordinary!” I whispered to Auchester. ‘“‘They must be sisters! 
Let’s go to her.” Then turning to Aristide I said in a low tone, “We're going 
to speak to that woman lying on the ground there.” 
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“ ARE you hurt, ma petite?” inquired his lordship as we leaned over the prostrate form. 

The woman was half dazed with the violence of the blow she had just 
received, but her beautiful eyes as she slowly turned them on him who addressed 
her plainly showed the wonder she felt at being spoken to so kindly. 

“No,” she replied, in a voice strongly resembling that of Sister Priscilla, though 
she spoke falteringly and in a half muffled tone. “ Not—hurt; but—-I’m—very— 
very thirsty ; terribly thirsty. Shall I drink with you?” 

We helped her to her feet. 

“ Quel brute!” she murmured, looking at the door, through which her assailant 
had just passed. “The miséradble, to strike me so without warning! If I live—if I 
ever meet him again—let him beware !” 

Something in the way she uttered the words “if I live”—an almost tragic 
tone—struck me: and when Auchester and I got her seated by our side alone at 
a little table in one of the least frequented corners of the den, and when a strong 
dose of kirsch had been placed before each of us, I said: “ What made you say 
‘if I live—if I ever meet him again’? Don’t you know the brute who struck you? 
Don’t you often meet him here?” 

The woman looked at me suspiciously. 

“What are you?” she inquired, and then looking at Auchester, ‘and you? 
Mouchards, 1 suppose. Bah! Well, fant pis / What do I care, after all? Know 
him? Why, of course I know him—know him well: Marcel Rousselot, Ze dindon. 
He’s always here—you can take him when you like. You can take them all, sweep 
them all off to Za Nouvelle if you like, for all I care. Je m’en fiche comme de [année 
guarante/” Here the woman emptied her glass and flourished it in my face to 
invite me to bid her have it replenished. More kirsch? No, camphre this time. 
The kirsch, said she, was weak and insipid, and her throat burned and she wanted 
something to revive her. When I pulled out a handful of coppers to pay for the 
drinks she glanced at the money. 

“You're very genti/,” she said; ‘youre both very ge/tZ. Which is the richest 
of the two?” 

1 laughed and pointed to Auchester. 

“He is—he has all the money. He’s just pulled off a big thing!” 

“ Bien vrai?” she exclaimed eagerly ; and then stretching her arm across the 
table she caught hold of his lordship’s hand and pressed it warmly. “I love you,” 
she said, addressing him ; then glancing at me, she added, giving me an affectionate 
little hug, “I love you too. I love you both. If you could save my life, you 
wouldn’t do it, would you?” 

She asked the question somewhat abruptly, but with no earnestness, in fact 
rather carelessly,—with the recklessness born of despair, and incipient intoxication. 

“What an extraordinary question!” laughed Auchester, amused by the girl’s 
naiveté, and never doubting that she spoke in jest. “ Why, of course we would.” 

But I knew she meant what she said: I felt sure she was cheek by jowl, as 
it were, with some terrible catastrophe. 

“Tell me what you want us to do,” I said gravely, “and you may be sure we'll 
do it if we can. You may trust us; believe me you may trust us.” 

“Of course I'll trust you,” the woman replied, with a hard laugh: “it’s no 
secret. A man’s taken my child away, my little Fifi, and says he'll never, never 
let me see her again unless I bring him back some money to-night,—a large sum.” 

“How much?” I inquired. 
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‘** Here, my poor friend,’ | said, ‘take this,—it's a hundred francs.'” 


“Fifty francs. How can I get such a sum as that at such short notice? Of 
course I can’t. He knows I can’t. I’ve been trying all the night, and told 
every one my story, but of course it’s no good.” 

“And suppose you don’t get it?” said Auchester. 


? 


“ Ah, then I shall jump into the river!” she replied very simply, and then took 
another draught of the horrible liquid in her glass. re was no possibility of 
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doubting the woman’s sincerity now, for although her tone was still careless, there 
was an unmistakable ring of truth in the way she uttered these last words. 
“You see I can’t live without my little girl,’ she proceeded, wiping her mouth 
with the back of her hand and speaking in the most unconcerned fashion and as 
if she were making the most matter-of-course announcement—‘“ and indeed I 
shouldn’t try to! Why should I? What have I got to live for but her? If I 
only knew where the villain had hidden her I’d kill her first. If she were only 
dead I shouldn’t care. It’s leaving her with him that frightens me. But he’s 
taken her away now, and he swears I shall never see her again unless before 
morning I bring him back fifty francs.” 

“How can we manage?” said Auchester to me in English. “I’ve only got a 
few francs’ worth of coppers left, and you must have even less. What shall we do?” 

“Tt’s all right—I’ve got it,” I replied. ‘“ Luckily I took the precaution to put 
a hundred-franc note into my pocket for emergencies. But of course we won't 
give it to her here—we'll wait till we get her outside.” Then addressing the 
woman in French, I said, “Is your child, then, all you have in the world? 
Haven’t you mother or father or brother or sister?” 

She shook her head, and then smiled. “I have a sister,” she said, “a twin 
sister ; but I haven’t seen her since I left my fays, Evreux, and that’s two years 
ago now,—just after I got into trouble. Perhaps you won’t believe me when I 
tell you, but it’s a fact, my sister, my twin sister, is a re/igteuse, a Sister of Hope. 
Isn’t that funny?” And again she laughed and took a sip of camphre. 

“Do you know where she is?” asked Auchester ; and I followed close at his 
heels with another question : “ Does she know where you are?” 

“ Ma foi, non!” replied the pretty and half tipsy girl, laughing at our double- 
barrelled inquiry. ‘I don’t know where she is, and of course she doesn’t 
know where I am, and it’s as well she doesn’t. She was very good—interceded 
for me when my father turned me out; but it was no good. I believe in luck, 
don’t you? I never had any. We were twins, but it was fated that she should 
be good and happy and that I should be wicked and miserable. It might have 
been just the reverse, mightn’t it? But you see it wasn’t. And what matters it to 
me now, after all? Nothing! If you can’t help me, on leaving this place I shall 
piquer une téte dans [eau, and all will be said! Give me another drink.” 

But just then Aristide came up. 

“Explain to him,” I said to Auchester in English, “and let’s go. We'll give 
the woman the money outside. Isn’t this an extraordinary coincidence ? ” 

“Wonderful!” replied his lordship; “we must meet this woman again, of 
course,—bring the sisters together; but I don’t think I should say much to her 
to-night ; she’s so tipsy.” 

“ Very well. Come, let’s be off.” And then in French and in a low tone to 
the woman I said, “Come with us; we can help you, but not here.” And 
rising, the outcast and I led the way, Auchester and the police agent following. 

Luckily our departure attracted no attention, and we were soon out of the den, 
out of the courtyard, and in the street; but even there it was not safe at that 
hour to be seen with money, and so, explaining to her in a whisper that I had 
what she needed about me and was about to give it to her, I hurried her away 
in the direction of the Quai, followed by our friends. The dawn was_ breaking, 
but the moon still shone brightly ; and that symbolical group of buildings composed 
of the Hotel Dieu, the Morgue and Notre Dame—the Temple of Science constructed 
to succour suffering humanity, the Temple of Despair built to help the nameless dead 
to recognition, the ‘Temple of Hope erected to warn, remind and cheer—was 
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bathed in the silvery light as we emerged from the narrow street and came out 
upon the wide way by the waterside. 

“ Here, my poor friend,” I said, stopping when we got by the parapet, and 
putting the bank note into her hand as Auchester and the police agent came up: 
“take this—it’s a hundred francs. Pray don’t thank me. It’s nothing. You 
must meet us again, and we'll give you much more. We want especially to 
be of service to you and your little Fifi. I can’t tell you why now, but I will 
the next time we meet. When shall that be? When and where? Name your 
own time and place.” 

“To-morrow,” she repeated as one in a dream—“ to-morrow!” And then looking 
up suddenly, as if awakening, “ What day is it now?” she exclaimed eagerly: “ what 
time is it?” 

“Thursday morning—half-past five,” said Aristide. 

“Thursday!” she cried, with a moan like a wounded animal. “ Thursday ! 
Half-past five! Half-past !—Good God! I shall be too late!” And without another 
word the woman broke from us and began running back in the direction of the 
Quartier Mouffetard. I ran after her. ~ 

“One word—one word! When and where will you meet us? We only want 
to be of service to you—to you and your little one. We're not what we seem to 
be—what you think—we’re English gentlemen. We can and will help you—you 
and Fifi.” 

The woman stopped short. That name, the name of her little one, seemed to 
transfix her like an arrow. 

“God will reward you for your goodness,” she panted, breathless. ‘“ You're 
my saviour. ‘To-morrow—no, this, Thursday evening—here, where we are now, at 
seven. But let me go—or I shall be too late.” And again she started to run. 

“Only one word more,” I said, running by her side. ‘ What is your name— 
your real name, your maiden name, I mean—your name at Evreux ?” 

“Lucie Vernier.” 

“And your sister’s name ?” 

‘* Marthe.” 

“Thank you. Now good-night—good-bye. Mind you meet us this evening.” 

** Yes—yes—that is, if—if I am not now too late! But I’m afraid, oh, I’m 
so afraid! Voyes-vous je n'ai jamais eu de chance! Good-bye !—to-night !” And 
she ran on in the direction of the Rue des Anglais, and, turning a corner, was 
lost to view. 

When a few minutes later Auchester and I were safely brought back by the 
astute and faithful Aristide to the Avenue Friedland in the first fiacre he could 
hail, we were both glad to part company for a few hours and endeavour to regain 
our bewildered senses by a well-earned slumber. I slept all through the day, 
and never woke till late in the afternoon—nearly half-past four,—-just in time to 
keep the appointment I had made with Auchester to be at his place at six, we 
having arranged to go together to meet our fro/égée and then dine later at Foyod’s 
before going to a social gathering in the Rue St. Dominique. As the weather 
was fine, although the wind was abnormally high—a veritable gale, in fact, was 
blowing—and we had plenty of time, Auchester and I elected to give our legs the 
benefit of a little exercise, and walk over to the trysting-place instead of driving ; 
and so, talking over the extraordinary events of the previous night, I and my 
friend leisurely made our way back again to the neighbourhood wherein many of 
these events had taken place. As we passed by the Morgue we found an unusual 
number of people grouped in front of the little low-built dead-house, an assembly 
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that would seem to indicate that some exhibition of more than ordinary interest 
was taking place within. 

“What is it?” I inquired of an elderly working man, who, accompanied by his 
wife and two children, had just succeeded in making his egress from the mortuary. 

“Oh, nothing,” said the fellow, shrugging his shoulders: “only a very pretty 
noyée they’ve just brought in. But,” he continued with a grin, “go in and see 
for yourself. You English like beautiful women-—I think you will have far to go 
to find a prettier girl than the one they’ve got in there now.” 

Auchester and I exchanged glances, and then without a word turned into the 
dead-house. Of course under ordinary circumstances we should never have 
thought of pushing our way into so vile a crowd to see the dead body of the 
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most beautiful woman in the world; but not only had the events of the previous 
night so unhinged our nerves, so demoralised us, as it were, that we felt a morbid 
craving for anything horrible, and no disgust whatever at being crushed and 
jostled by a mob composed of artisans who were, the dirtiest of them, far cleaner 
than the ruffians we had shaken hands with and been embraced by a few short 
hours before ; but, moreover, a vague though horrible suspicion and dread had, 
simultaneously, as our eyes mutually informed us, sprung up in our hearts—an 
apprehension which it behoved us at once to set at rest one way or the other. 
So in we went, squeezing our way with great difficulty and by degrees, for the 
crowd was very great; such exclamations as “ Quel malheur!” “ Quelle belle 
fille!” “ Quel joli enfant!” at every moment greeting our ears. At last we got 
in, and pushed our way up to the great glass screen behind which lie the bodies 
of the dead exposed for recognition. There were but three corpses there that 
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afternoon: one that of an old man who had been run over; one that of a 
younger man who had evidently been shot in the forehead; and then that of the 
young girl recently found drowned, and whose remarkable beauty was the cause of 
the excitement and the crowd. One glance confirmed our worst fears. There she 
lay, our poor friend of the night before, she whom we were even at that moment 
on our way to see and succour, now far beyond the reach of any human aid or 
consolation. She had been right then, after all, when she said, “I’m afraid! Oh, 
I’m so afraid! Voves-vous je nat jamats eu de chance!” The presence there, 
on the cold wet slab of the public mortuary, of that lovely face, now refined by 
death to extreme purity, betokened with terrible eloquence that she was right. As 
she had feared, she had been too late; what lay before us proved that: though 
speeding as fast as her poor weary feet could carry her, bringing help, hope, peace, 
comfort, liberty to her child, she had been too late—just too late! ‘“ Voyes-vous 
ze nat jamais eu de chance!” 

Auchester and I paused but for a very few minutes before this most pathetic 
spectacle, and then moved on and out without exchanging a word. 

“ What had we better do?” I inquired when we got outside. 

“Well,” said his lordship, who was deathly pale—I have no doubt I was 
equally ghostlike—“ I think the first, the best thing to do is to tell the Sister and 
Mendoza. He will know what to do: he knows everything.” 

“Very well—you’re right: let’s go at once.” 

So hailing a cab, we jumped in and were driven to the Rue Monceau. The 
wind had now increased in violence, and grown so fierce and furious that our poor 
cab-horse was nearly blown off his legs, and the rattling of the loose windows of 
the vehicle would have rendered conversation tedious and unpleasant, even if we 
had had the heart to converse. But we had not: our thoughts were full of what 
we had so recently seen,—of this pathetic shipwreck in sight of land, and of the 
awful work we had before us now to do,—the breaking of the sad, the tragic news 
to the surviving sister. 

“Would you mind telling her, while I tcll Mendoza?” said Lord Auchester to 
me when we alighted at our old friend’s door. “I feel so thoroughly upset by all 
this that I assure you I’m really not equal to breaking the news to this poor girl.” 

“Very well,” I replied. ‘Send her to me, and go you and tell Mendoza.” 

So when we were admitted to the /défe/, Auchester passed on at once to the 
invalid’s bedroom, and I at my special request was shown into a little nest or 
sanctum on the ground floor which I had known well in former days, and where I 
felt sure I should at least be out of the way of the prying eyes and ears of 
servants ; for Mendoza, because of its very privacy, had selected this chamber to be 
the theatre of his chemical labours and experiments, and had in consequence 
satirically dubbed it his “laboratory.” But I found to my dismay that a complete 
change had taken place during the past few months: that the cosy “ laboratory ”— 
one large room or pavilion built out into the courtyard adjoining the house—had 
been done away with, been transformed into a photographic studio—doubtless by 
Aqueldina, who was an enthusiastic amateur photographer—and been fitted with 
glass doors, a glass roof, glass walls: had become, in fact, a very fragile and 
transparent tenement indeed, and the least suitable place a man could choose— 
and especially on such a windy day—to transact any business of a private nature 
in. But that the servant had already withdrawn, I should immediately, on realising 
the situation, have shifted my quarters; but waile I was deliberating in my mind 
what course to adopt, the wind the while shaking the fragile walls and sliding roof 
as if it would force an entrance, the curtained glass door opened and the Sister of 
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Hope entered. As she slowly advanced, after having with great difficulty closed 
the door against the inrushing blast, I was struck with the intense agitation of 
which her pale, changed, now almost haggard face gave evidence. Could it be 
that Auchester had already told her of her sister’s fate? Perhaps: it was hardly 
likely, of course, but still possible. At all events, that somehow, from some one, she 
had been made acquainted with the catastrophe, seemed beyond all doubt. Thank 
God, I was at least to be spared the anguish of breaking the sad news to her. 

“T see you know everything,” I began abruptly, almost severely, so great was 
my agitation. “Lord Auchester has doubtless told you of our awful discovery. 
Believe me, it has so shocked me that——” 

But before I could proceed further, the Sister of Hope flung herself on her knees 
before me, burst into tears, and clasping her hands in an agony of supplication,— 

“Have pity on me! Oh, for the love of God have pity on me!” she sobbed, 
speaking with great rapidity and vehemence, a torrent of words. “I didn’t mean 
to steal it. Believe me, I am not a thief! Hear me: you must hear me. Oh, if 
you only knew all you would pity me: how I’ve longed to be loved—how all my 
life long and from my childhood I have longed for that! I have fought against 
it, and prayed against it; but while fighting and while praying—God help me !— 
my whole soul has been yearning for it! And to crush this out of me, this wish 
to please—-what my parents called my coquetry—what brought disgrace upon us 
through my sister 
they forced me to 
dedicate my life to 
God. And I’ve tried, 
God knows how hard 
j’ve tried, to do my 
duty, to be good, to 
love Christ only, to 
be satisfied with Him. 
But when I heard 
M. ie Marquis talk- 
ing yesterday about 
spiritual love, I knew 
I had failed utterly, 
I knew I could never 
reach to that high 
spiritual love. And 
then — then — he 
spoke of the other 
love, and of the per- 
fume, and of its 
power ; and I thought 
in my heart, ‘ Oh, if 
I could only get 
that! As I am to 
be shut out from 
heaven, as I cant 
hope ever to know 
a the highest, the holi- 
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could only know the best, the truest love the earth can give—if I could only get 
that perfume, the ointment that Mary used! Perhaps then I should love Christ 
better!’ But then at that time I never thought of stealing it, I swear it! I longed 
to have it, but the idea of taking it never entered my head then. I brought it to 
Ambrogio. He must have meant to take it with him and forgot it, for he didn’t put 
it back in its place when I gave it to him. I saw where he put it, and when I 
heard he’d run away I crept down, wondering if he had taken the precious perfume 
with him ; and I found he hadn’t—there it was, hidden away where he’d left it. 
And then—then the temptation came, and I couldn’t resist it—I took it and left 
the box. But oh! what I’ve suffered since! The agony! I have been punished 
indeed! And when I heard M. le Marquis tell you how he would forgive the 
thief, and about the detective, I longed then to kneel down and tell all, for I 
knew I couldn't escape. But I didn’t—I was a coward, you see, and I didn’t! 
And now you have found out everything and have come to punish me! I deserve 
it, I deserve it; but do have pity on me! See, I restore it!” and a little 
trembling hand fumbled in her bosom and then took out the jewelled cylinder 
and placed it on a little table near where she was kneeling “There it is: I do 
all I can—I give it back, unharmed, untouched, just as it was! Cannot you 
forgive me, have mercy on me? Must I go to prison? Oh, what shall I do? 
what shall I do!” And, burying her face in her hands, the poor girl gave way 
to a paroxysm of grief. 

“My Sister! my dear Sister!” I exclaimed, greatly disturbed by the passionate 
confession of this lovely penitent—almost, in fact, as much agitated as she was 
herself, and not knowing whether to be glad or sorry that the presence of another 
grief, another great emotion, would keep her heart from being solely occupied with 
the distress which the news I had to impart could not fail to cause—* don’t cry, 
I beg of you. It makes no difference about this perfume—this Jdzde/o¢. I knew 
nothing about it-—I shall say nothing about it. Believe me, I'll arrange it all with 
my friend M. de Mendoza, and you shan’t be troubled or annoyed about it in any 
way. You shall hear no more about it—that I promise, I solemnly swear to you ! 
3ut compose yourself—-pray comfort yourself, my Sister. Be calm! be brave! I’ve 
some news for you; not for Sceur Priscille, but for Marthe Vernier—and I fear— 
I fear, bad news.” 

The girl had been staring’ at me dumfounded while I spoke; but at the 
mention of her name, her name in the world, she rose to her feet, and as I uttered 
the words “bad news” her face turned to an ashen pallor and she caught me by 
the arm. 

“‘Say—speak !” she gasped. “God has already punished me for my sin! I 
feel it! I know it! My mother—my mother is dead!” 

“No—no,” I replied, stammering, but trying to assume a reassuring tone. 
“Your mother is not even ill, so far as I know. But your sister— 

“ My sister!” 

“Yes—your poor sister who left home—Lucie: she—she is—no more: I1— 
Lord Au——” 

But before I could proceed further the poor girl, with a deep-drawn, gasping 
sigh, fell in a swoon upon the floor, her arm striking and upsetting the little table 
as she fell. 

I was by her side in a moment, took her in my arms, lifted her head to my 
breast, and leaning forward, rang the bell violently for assistance. ‘Then, as I was 
hurriedly debating in my mind whether I could with propriety loosen her dress, 
unfasten some of the upper buttons by her throat, my eyes fell upon the sacred 
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Jewish treasure, which lay upon the floor before me broken in two, snapped 
asunder in the middle, just where the enamelled upper part met the first row of 
precious stones—the hyacinths emblematic of the tribe of Dan and the month of 
January. 

And now something very extraordinary happened, something I must content 
myself with merely narrating, and which I shall seek in no wise to explain. — It 
may have been merely a_ hallucination bred of my abnormally nervous and 
over-excited condition—the result of the strange experiences and emotions which 
had been mine in the course of the preceding forty-eight hours; or it may have 
been what I thought at the time and still think it was—namely, the working of 
a charm; but be the cause what it may, suffice it to say that as I gazed at 
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the fragments of the broken cylinder, half frightened, bewildered, shocked, to see 
the sacred and precious vessel, which had passed unharmed through so many 
centuries, now broken by the most trivial accident, suddenly there seemed to 
gently spring up in the chamber a soft wind, breathing the warm caressing perfume 
of innumerable flowers: a breeze which, lightly coming, spice-laden, to my lips, 
awoke my sense of taste to an intoxicating tumult of sweet savour; a_ resistless 
zephyr, blowing before it fragrant, translucent, rosy vapours, as if preludes of 
a vernal shower, which indeed now I heard approaching, not with the _lisping, 
rippling patter of warm raindrops upon grasses, but with the tender, happy 
throbbing of murmurous kisses upon half-open, eager, fervent and responsive lips. 
My heart was full of love and tenderness and compassionate sympathy for this 
poor girl; and as I looked upon the lovely lifeless face lying upon my _ breast, 
and as I felt the soft, warm, tender weight reclining in my arms, the maddening 
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and relentless air—was it the air, or torrents of Malvoisie flowing to my lips 
through luscious sun-warmed pines and peaches ?—a very gale of kisses, a hurricane 
of lingering embraces, encircled me and smote me as with aromatic flame, and 
bowed my lips to hers, and—— But just at that moment the door opened ; and as 
Lord Auchester, with a frightened footman by his side, appeared on the threshold, 
a furious blast of wind rushed past them into the room like a tornado, striking 
the glass partition opposite with such violence that it broke it into many pieces, 
and in the draught which ensued swept the soul-intoxicating, perfume-laden 
atmosphere which filled the chamber out into the chilling, killing air of our 
working, weeping, dream-forsaken nineteenth-century world. 

The sacred cylinder and the parchment concerning it are now, and have been 
since Mendoza’s death, in the Vatican Library ; but the charm of the mystic perfume 
it contained is no more, for when the vessel was picked up by Lord Auchester it 
was found to be completely empty, and no trace even of any odour lingered about 
it: all the powders of the merchant, which had enraptured and enslaved all who 
came beneath their spell, from Adam in Eden to myself in Paris, had evaporated— 
had been dispersed for ever! 

“s. 3° 

THE END. 
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HEAR a bird that sings of yesterdays, 
| A lonely bird, but none so lone as I, 
Whose life is leaden as a wintry sky. 
O heart, how weary are Love’s woods and ways 
When trod in singleness! The sight obeys 
The soul, and sees no beauty far or nigh 
Unless the soul says ‘‘Look!’’ And so I sigh 


Thro’ this fair spring when I should tune my praise. 


I know not why the bird is sad. God knows: 
And He knows why my heart makes out no song. 
For I am burdened with the grievous wrong 

Of hard words said to one whose calm repose 
I would give all to wake. . . . Ah, dear, how long, 


How dark the night until your eyes unclose ! 


J. J. BELL. 
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TUNA FISHING IN THE PACIFIC. 


* PORTSMEN from the east have devoted weeks to this fish, hoping to win 
GS fame and honour by taking one on the rod; but so far the tuna has 
harvested the rods, reels and lines, and is still master of the situation !” 

The above excerpt is from Professor Charles Holder’s article, “Game Fishing,” 
published in the Cosmopolitan Magazine \ess than eighteen months ago. Since 
those lines were written, six or seven sportsmen have been fortunate enough to 
succeed where so many have failed. One fish, the first, was killed with rod, reel 
and tarpon line, by Mr. Morehouse of Pasadena in 1896. This season, some 
fifteen have come to the gaff. 

As the tarpon is to the fish that swim in Atlantic waters, so is the tuna to 
the finny tribes of the Pacific. Conceive, if you can—for imagination staggers 
behind reality—a gigantic mackerel from five to seven feet in length, and weighing 
from one to three hundred pounds: a marvel of strength, speed, symmetry and 
colour, which bears about the same relation to the coarse and monstrous black 
bass that the royal Bengal tiger does to the hippopotamus, or Phoebus Apollo to 
Daniel Lambert ! 

My introduction to this prince of the Pacific was on this wise. My brother 
and I were trolling for yellow-tail off the island of Santa Catalina. The sun had 
just risen above the low fog-banks that obscured the mainland, and was dispersing 
with gentle authority the children of the mist that loitered upon the face of the 
waters. Around us, in palest placidity, was the ocean—vast, vague, and mysterious ; 
abeam, snug in the embrace of bare brown hills, slumbered the tiny town of 
Avalon. We could see plainly the red facade of the big hotel, the gleaming canvas 
of a thousand tents, and, dotting the surface of the bay, long rows of pleasure 
boats, gay with white, green, yellow, and blue paint, whose reflected colours danced 
and sparkled with joyous significance ; for these tender tints, resolved into sound, 
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murmured a rondo of recreation and rest—a measure enchanting to the ears of 
work-a-day Californians, whose holidays are so few and far between. 

Suddenly, out of the summer sea, a flying-fish--the humming-bird of ocean— 
flashed athwart our bows; and then, not a dozen yards distant, the waters parted, 
and a huge tuna, in its resplendent livery of blue and silver, swooped with 
indescribable strength and rapidity upon its quarry, catching it, mradile dictu, in 
mid air. In a fraction of a second the deed was done; the ocean, recording the 
splash of the leviathan, rippled applause ; and our questions pattered like hail upon 
the somewhat hard understanding of our boatman, a son of Alsace. 

“Ves,” he said, his white teeth in curious contrast to a lean, bronzed face,— 
“ves, messieurs, that is a tuna: a two-hundred-pounder, at least !” 

Then he swore stoutly that they were xot to be taken with rod and reel. 
There were men, not more than two or three, who boasted that they had _ killed 
tuna with nothing more formidable than a ten-ounce rod and three hundred yards 
of fine tarpon line. These gentlemen—so said the man from Alsace—were amateur 
fishermen, and, of necessity, accomplished liars. He could lie himself, upon 
occasion, but in a modest way. 

“Look you, messieurs,” he added earnestly, “I, moi gui vous parle, have fished 
here for these many years; I have seen these fish jump fifteen, yes, twenty feet 
high into the air; I have lost lines and lines—shark lines and jew-fish lines that 
are strong enough to hold a steer; and the tuna breaks them like this—Pouff! 
Gentlemen from Florida, messteurs, have come to Avalon with rods and reels that 
have cost hundreds of dollars, but they go away without the tuna—leaving their 
tackle on the beach!” 

We listened gravely. In our rooms at the hotel were rods and reels that had 
been cunningly fashioned by Vom Hofe: split cane rods, light as woman’s laughter, 
strong as Sandow’s sinews, and reels that held three hundred yards of cutty-hunk 
line—miracles of workmanship. And these, indeed, had cost many shekels. 
Would ill-fortune wait upon us as she had dogged the steps of the others ? 

For the week following we fished for yellow-tail; but our thoughts were with 
the tuna—of him we dreamed by night and talked by day. We met the hero who 
had captured the first fish in ’96, and absorbed the words of wisdom that fell from 
his lips. We sat at the feet of another hero, Mr. W. Greer Campbell, who had 
fished persistently for more than a month, and, eclipsing all records, had brought 
five tunas to the gaff. Both he and Mr. Morehouse had fished for tarpon in 
Florida ; both unhesitatingly awarded the palm to the tuna. 

“The tuna,” said Mr. Campbell, ‘knows all the tricks of the tarpon, and a 
few of his own. Both belong to the mackerel family, but the tuna is the high 
muck-amuck of his clan. You fish for tarpon sitting in a boat, with the bait upon 
the bottom ; you must troll for tuna behind a power-launch.” 

The days passed, and the speaker added three more laurels to his wreath ; 
two leaves were gathered in one day! Four other men had a fish apiece to their 
credit—no more. 

“How do you do it?” we asked. 

“T fight them from the start,” he replied, “and keep on fighting. I know what 
my rod and reel can stand, and I have the best boatman in Southern California. 
Much of the credit is due to him.” 

Finally, business summoned the hero elsewhere, and my brother and I secured 
James Gardner, Campbell’s boatman. We also engaged the same launch that 
Campbell had used, and in my hands was placed the famous rod and reel that 
had done such effective work in the grasp of the master. When my brother met 
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me in the hall of the hotel at 3.30 the next morning the spirit of prophecy 
was upon him. He vowed that he had slept but a brief two hours, and had 
dreamed of a gigantic tuna which he had hooked and fought. But the issue of 
the combat had been left in doubt. 

“’m not sure,” he said, and his face was pale beneath the flicker of a single 
lamp, “whether I killed the fish, or whether the fish killed me!” 

We sallied forth into the darkness, and glanced anxiously seaward. A faint 
light illumined the bay, and across the eastern horizon quivered a bar of silver. 

“They’re off Abalone Point,” said Jim, a minute later. “ Listen ! ” 

Indeed, splashes were distinctly audible ; the sounds floated heavily across the 
grey waters, and our hearts throbbed responsively as we seated ourselves in Jim’s 
boat, facing the stern sheets, and side by side. ‘The baits were already prepared : 
two flying-fish, some fourteen inches long. Each was hooked through the 
head ; another hook, connected by piano-wire 
with the first, was sewn on to the fish’s belly ; 
a-wire trace, a yard long, and a stout brass 
swivel completed the lure, which we attached 
by means of a clove hitch and a _ bowline 
to our lines. ‘Then the launch slipped her 
moorings, we dropped the baits into the water, 
and paid out thirty yards of line. ‘The game 
had begun ! 

As we gripped our rods, Jim whispered 
encouragement and advice. 

“We'll get a strike within ten minutes— 
sure! You'll think you’ve snagged a_ sub- 
marine island, and then the reel ’ll tell you 
that you’ve hitched to a shootin’ star! Don't 
snub the son of a gun too much, but check 
him. When the strike comes, you just holler 
—‘Let go.’ I guess I’m on to my job, and 
I'll gamble that you don’t lose more’n three 
hundred feet of line before this boat will 
be goin’ with the fish, We're playin’ in big 
luck to find the tunies right here the very 
first time ye go out.” 

His oars were lying in the rowlocks as he 
spoke, and the painter was in his strong 
hands ; the launch was nearing Abalone Point. 
But now, alas! no musical splash proclaimed the presence of the tuna. _ We sped 
here and there, now close to the beds of kelp, now heading straight to sea; boxing 
the compass in a vain quest. 

“There they are!” yelled the man in charge of the launch. ‘“ Dead astern !” 

He put his trim little vessel about as we strained our eyes and ears: we could 
see nothing and hear as much; the senses of those who go down to the sea in 
ships are quickened abnormally ; we were land-lubbers, and realised the fact with 
shame. 

Zip! Zip! ZE-E-E-E-E-E ! 

My brother’s reel was screaming for help. In a second Jim had dropped the 
tow-rope and seized the oars; in two seconds, the blades were gripping the water ; 
in three, we were slackening speed; in five, we were going’astern in the wake of 
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the tuna. The supreme moment had passed. Still the line hissed and smoked 
through the rings, and the reel shrieked more hoarsely and fitfully as the strong 
leather break was applied. 

“Check him—check him, sir!” shouted Jim. 

“T can’t,” groaned my brother. “I might as well try and check a runaway 
locomotive.” 

I had reeled in my own line, and was watching the point of my brother’s rod. 
In fighting these Titans, both hands are needed for the reel. ‘The butt of the rod 
is placed under one knee, and gripped as a bronco-buster grips his saddle; the 
rod passes over the other knee, and the point of it quivers some three feet above 
the boat’s starboard quarter. To keep rod, line and fish in this position, and in 
no other, is the duty of a first-class boatman. 

“ By heaven, he’s off!” said my brother, and I groaned in despair as the tip of 
the rod straightened. 

“Not he,” cried Jim, cheerily. “ Reel in, sir, for your life!” 

And Guy did reel in—thanking the gods that he owned a Vom Hofe patent 
multiplier. For the tuna was still on, and charging like a bull bison. 

“Look out for the turn,” said Jim. ‘When he sees the boat he'll twist like 
a swallow.” 

The warning came not an instant too soon: the tuna fled kelpward, and the 
reel wailed a miserere that echoed in my heart-strings. If the fish reached that 
leafy sanctuary, he was safe. 

“Turn him,” said Jim, between his teeth. 

My brother clapped both thumbs to the brake, but the pride of the Pacific 
rushed on. 

“ Harder,” said I—“ harder !” 

“ Lift your leg, sir,” suggested the guileful James. 

My brother obeyed, eyeing doubtfully the slender tip. The rod was brand-new: 
a raw stripling facing the heavy guns for the first time. Would it stand the awful 
strain? By Jove—yes! 

“He’s turning,” said Jim joyfully. ‘The tunies don’t like kelp. Now he'll 
put to sea, where we can handle him.” 


” 


And, as he said, the tuna put to sea, steadily, in a straight line ; no ocean-going 
yacht could have steered a truer course than he. And the light boat followed. I 
lit a pipe and smiled complacently. 

“It’s all right—eh, Jim?” 

“All right? Not much! It’s never all right with a tuna till he’s in 
the boat.” 

We skimmed over the water faster than a man could row; then, without warning, 
the boat slackened speed. ‘The fish was sounding and sulking. My brother smiled 
for the first time, and held up his left hand, which was trembling. 

“Don’t vou rest, sir,” said the relentless James. “ Lift him—lift him! When 
he takes it easy, you worry him.” 

My brother sighed and obeyed—using his left leg as a lever. Five minutes’ 
pumping brought the tuna with a rush to the surface ; Jim, backing water, approached 
the quarry, and some forty feet of line were reeled in. Then the tuna sounded 
for the second time, and the forty feet of line hissed back through the rings. 

“ He’s a big ’un,” observed Jim. “It may take three hours of this work to 
kill him !” 

My brother’s dream flitted across my memory. A glance at his face was not 
reassuring. Fifteen minutes’ excitement and hard manual labour had set their 
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seal upon him. ‘The tuna 
could stand severe punish- 
ment; of Guy’s capacity for 
the same I was not so con- 
fident. 

“This ain’t a game of 
croquet,” said Jim, crowning 
my unspoken — conclusions. 
“There was X——. He was 
blooded, too, but it come 
near killin’ the old man. 
After the fish was gaffed he 
lay in the bottom o’ the 
boat, limp as a_ dish-rag---petered out, by Golly! We just poured brandy 
into him, and he’s left the tunies alone since that mornin’.—Thunder! What’s he 
doin’ now ?” 

The monster had turned, and was towing the boat with renewed vigour 
towards Banning’s Bay—an inlet bristling with rocks and glutted with kelp. 
For forty minutes the combat was Homeric, but might prevailed. The tuna 
slowly but surely neared the shore. Then the inevitable came to pass: the 
line parted ! 

We whistled for the launch, which hovered near us, and began again ; but the 
fish were no longer feeding. Not a strike was registered. Yet we saw thousands 
of tuna. An enormous school of them was playing off Lone Point, a cape some 
six miles from Avalon. Through the multitude and around we passed and repassed. 
The fish were leaping with such vigour that acres of water were churned into foam ; 








but our baits were unmolested. 

We returned to the hotel in time for a nine-o’clock breakfast. The adjective 
“keen” but feebly describes our condition. Both launch and boat, with their 
respective owners, were engaged for a fortnight; yet my brother’s thumbs were so 
sore and swollen that the effort of holding knife and fork proved a feat almost 
beyond his strength. During that day our tongues wagged deliriously. ‘The tuna 
fever was upon us. 

A week glided by, bringing to us bitter disappointment. We fished patiently, 
morning and evening. ‘The propeller of our launch had a busy time of it. Each 
inlet, cove and bay between Seal Rocks and the Isthmus was explored, but the 
tuna would not strike. Despair draped us as with a garment. Early rising and 
loss of sleep provoked dyspepsia and _ irritability. My brother and the boatmen 
stared askance at me: the odious word “Jonah” festered in their hearts and 
trembled upon their lips. I began to ask myself seriously if indeed I had cast 
a spell upon these exasperating fish. ‘The very newsboys eyed us with pity. The 
outspoken sympathy of our waitress became insupportable. The presence of an 
importunate photographer was an insult. This wretch—he was on the ragged edge 
of eternity more than once—inspired in us a murderous hate: he dogged our 
comings and goings; he crushed us with inane questions; he turned us from 
Jekylls into Hydes ! 

But our purpose never wavered. We had come to Catalina Island to kill a 
tuna: a tuna—one at least—must be killed. 

«Warburton Pike,” said Guy, “spent two years in the Arctic Circle after musk 
ox. In this lotos land we can, if necessary, pass the rest of our lives !” 

But fate demanded no such sacrifice. According to Jim, who had studied the 
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habits of the tuna, a pernicious ground swell and the absence of flying-fish were 
responsible for our ill fortune. A case of cause and effect. One heavenly morning 
the ground swell was not, and the flying-fish were so plentiful that they banged 
their heads against the boat. 

“This time, said James, “we shall have a strike.” 

Ten minutes later I hooked a fine fish! He carried out nearly two hundred 
yards of line, and tried all the tricks known to the mackerel tribe: he rushed 
here and there like a mad coyote; he sounded and sulked; he towed the boat 
more than five miles; he circled round us with the speed of a planet careering 
through space ; he jerked the line till it was taut and musical as catgut; he tested 
every aching sinew in my body, every fibre of the stout rod, every strand of that 
cutty-hunk line. 

But he came at last to the gaff! 

He was so done that he floated belly-up to the steel, and never quivered when 
it pierced his silvery side. He fought like a lion; he died like a lamb! His 
beauty, moribund, was indescribable: the deep peacock blue of his back melted 
with exquisite gradation into burnished silver, and from nose to tail he glittered 
with an iridescence that would put mother-of-pearl to the blush. We marked the 
dorsal fin snug in its sheath, the pectorals folded to the side and almost invisible, 
the mighty tail. And in the moment of triumph we wondered if the law of the 
survival of the fittest had been vindicated. 

‘Time—one hour and five minutes ; weight—1253 lb. 

Upon the morning following we had three strikes, and lost three sets of hooks 
and many yards of line. ‘The next day was a blank; the day after we watched 
a four-and-a-half-hours’ fight between a tuna and Mr. Morehouse. The fish 
proved the victor, but mercifully spared the life of our friend. This famous 
struggle was chronicled at length in all the local papers. ‘Then Sunday brought 
us rest and hope. Upon Monday morning at 3.55 we struck into two fish 
—simultaneously! I lost mine in five seconds, and with it nearly two hundred 
yards of line. Guy was more fortunate—his fish put to sea; and Jim persuaded 
me to leave the boat and try trolling from the stern of the launch. For an hour 
and a half I trolled without a strike, then I rejoined my brother. His fish was 
still on, apparently as vigorous as ever. Jim recited the old, old story that is 
always new to a sportsman. ‘The tuna had towed the boat some eight miles ; 
he had played all the tricks; he had shown amazing strength, speed and bottom : 
he must, in Jim’s opinion, prove a giant of the giants—the largest that had yet 
been hooked ! 

For three hours and twenty-five minutes my brother fought that fish! At last, 
inch by inch, he neared the steel—a yellow-tail gaff, not three feet long. Jim 
leaned far over the gunwale. 

“ He’s as big as a whale,” he yelled. 

Then I caught a glimpse of him, as he surfaced within a few feet of me. 
He was seven feet long at a conservative estimate, and thick in the shoulder as 
any prize-fighter. A two-hundred-and-fifty-pounder if he weighed an ounce ! 

Then, as the gaff flashed in the air, he turned and fled; the reel shrieked in 
mortal agony. Ye gods and fishes! would that wild rush never end ? 

“He must have taken two hundred feet,” I gasped. 

“Two hundred yards,” replied Guy, as the monster paused: “neither more 
nor less.” 

The day before he had spliced a new two-hundred-yard line on to what was 
left of the old one. I could see the splice vibrating between sky and sea. 
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“ He'll come now,” said 
Jim. “ Reel in, sir.” 

The fish still tugged and 
strained—but feebly. Guy 
admitted frankly that he 
personally was “cooked.” 
Very slowly the good winch 
did its work. Presently I 
saw the purple back, and 
once more Jim seized his 
gaff. ‘lhen—how can I des- 
cribe the catastrophe ?—even 
as Jim made his pass, as a 
who-whoop began to gurgle in my throat, as my brother’s set features relaxed, 
as doubt became certainty,—the fish broke water. I heard the splash, saw the tail 
strike the line, and caught Jim’s agonised groan: 

“He's off!” 

There is an ancient story concerning a man who took a load of Dutch 
cheeses up a very steep hill. As the waggon reached the summit, the tailboard 
broke and all the cheeses rolled from the top of the hill to the bottom; but the 
teamster said never a word. A_ bystander sympathetically invited him to swear. 





“No,” replied the man solemnly. “It’s no use, friend; cussin’ won’t help me. 
> J >] 
ea 


I—I can’t do the subject justice ! 
My brother and I were stricken dumb. 


James Gardner now owns a tarpon gaff, so such a disaster is not likely to occur 
again in his company. I regret to say that we had no opportunity of putting this 
weapon to the proof. We were constrained, most unwillingly, to leave Avalon ; but 
assuredly we shall return at the first opportunity. 

For the benefit of brethren of the craft, I submit a few facts and suggestions. 
Tuna may be caught off Catalina Island, which lies within three hours’ travel of 
Los Angeles, from May till December; but they do not strike unless the flying- 
fish are in the neighbourhood. June is the best month. It is wise to troll as 
close as possible to the kelp, skirting the bays and inlets. The tuna, like the 
seals, drive the flying-fish into the bays and keep them there. Moreover, a tuna 
can be handled to much greater advantage in shallow water, provided—dien entendu 
—that he is steered clear of the kelp. If hooked in deep water, he may sound 
at once. If he does this, in the fulness of his strength, no cutty-hunk line can 
stop him. At this writing the heaviest fish taken with rod and reel sealed 157 lb. 

The tackle to be used should be of the best. Hardy Bros., of Alnwick-on- 
Tweed, and Edwin Vom Holfe of New York, may be trusted to furnish the 
stoutest rods and reels. In Florida, tarpon fishermen scorn to use line heavier 
than sixteen ply; the tuna has not yet been captured with a cutty-hunk finer than 
twenty-one: twenty-four is the favourite. When your quarry sulks he must be 
lifted, or at least snubbed ; a fine line under such a strain snaps like pack-thread. 
A ten-ounce rod (split bamboo) should be bound from the butt to within three 
feet of the tip. The broken rods, so far, have generally snapped within a foot of 
the reel. I understand that Mr. Hardy has built a double-cane tarpon rod with 
steel core. With such a rod, binding, doubtless, is unnecessary. 

The hotel at Avalon faces the beach, and is within a stone’s throw of James 
Gardner’s stand, but the management does not profess to cater for the wants of 
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tuna fishermen. In the early morning we could obtain nothing but bread and 
milk, placed overnight on a table—a sorry breakfast wherewith to tackle the 
gamest fish that swims. A coffee-pot, therefore, is not out of place in your 
portmanteau. The climate is perfect, but a sweater, in the cool mornings, is to be 
commended ; for the rest—either flannel or canvas clothes, and warm stockings. 

It is pertinent to add that, apart from tuna fishing, Catalina is justly famous as 
the happy hunting ground of yellow-tail (Sevioda dorsalis), black bass (Stereolepis 
gigas), barracuda (Sphyrena argentea), not to mention bonito, shark, sea-bass, 
albicore, smelt, mackerel, e¢ hoc genus omne. In the season, from October to 
February, the quail shooting, I am assured, is excellent; wild goats (tame goats 
run wild) lure some sportsmen into the mountains ; and the bathing and boating, 
winter and summer, are superlatively good. 

But the tuna fishing alone, in the eyes of a sportsman, makes Catalina one of 
the most interesting and fascinating spots upon this planet. 


HoracE ANNESLEY VACHELL. 


[Since the above article was written, Professor C. F. Holder has caught a tuna weighing 


183 46—Eb. P.M. M] 


























THE SKIRTS OF CHANCE. 





BEING SOME ADVENTURES OF FRANCIS, SECOND SON OF THE LATE MARQUESS 
OF AURIOL. 


I—THE INN AT HOOK. 


HE high spring sun danced among the gay colours that lined the Lady’s 
Mile, as Lord Francis Charmian, debonair and_ indifferent, drove his 
four bays round the turn and fetched them gently through the archway of 

Hyde Park Corner. The coach, which was of a mustard yellow picked out with 
green, was tenanted only by the driver and a man in livery who sat behind, 
impassive, with his arms folded—as stiff a figure as the long horn protruding over 
his shoulder or the cockade upon his hat. The emptiness of this fine coach was 
remarkable, for the meeting of the Club is invariably the cause of a popular 
demonstration, and seats upon the coaches are deemed honourable, and are always 
the matter of competition, particularly among ladies. <A fusilade of envious glances, 
and some indignant exclamations of disgust, saluted the mustard coach in_ its 
passage from the magazine between the lines of spectators ; but Lord Francis neither 
heard, saw, nor cared. With his hat set well back on his head, and his nose 
dipping incuriously towards his horses, he bowled softly and pleasantly along, to 
all appearances enveloped in an amiable satisfaction with himself. He chose to 
drive an empty coach ; and, as he paid for it, criticism was merely impertinent, 
and at least mattered nothing in the world to him. 

It was known to none but Charmian himself exactly upon what expedition he 
was bound that fine June day; nor is any one ever likely to learn for circumstances 
which abruptly changed the course of his intentions, as you shall presently hear. 
The secret of that frivolous adventure is buried deep in Charmian’s breast, and 
all that his man Jacob knew was that the horses were to be changed at a 
certain hostelry some distance from London. As a matter of fact, the horses 
were changed twice, and the coach was thus kept running at a precipitate rate 
deeper and deeper into the heart of that pleasant southern county. Jacob had 
his instructions, and blew his horn tunefully, but with the gravest of austere 
faces and the most stiff and immaculate of postures. What the villagers saw 
when they ran to their doors was a monstrous yellow coach, rolling upon its 
great springs, and fleeting like a mammoth moth through clouds of grey dust, 
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a solitary and grimy driver on the box, and the mechanical apparatus of a 
postboy behind. It was clear, however, that this pace could not continue all 
day, but it was long after Jacob’s patience had given out that his master also 
wearied ; and, dashing into a litile hamlet upon the high road, he pulled up his 
team in front of the venerable inn that iooks out through a huge sycamore upon 
the cottages of Hook. 

It was by now five of the clock, and the sun still shone very briskly and 
hotly that summer weather. Charmian descended, and, resigning his horses to 
the ostler, who had rushed forth to meet this grand equipage, walked into the 
* Anchor” at a stride. 

“Dinner!” said he, meeting a civil waiter in the hall. 

“Ves, sir; fable a’héte, sir, at seven o'clock,” replied the man. 

“Oh, confound your ¢ad/e d’hdte!” returned Charmian, irritated that not even 
yet had he come clear of town. 

The waiter looked embarrassed. ‘ Would you like something before that, sir?” 
he asked, his glance passing out of the open doorway, and resting appreciatively upon 
the coach. 

“Why, naturally,” said the young man brusquely: “ water, soap, a towel, and 
tea,—no watercress, you know, waiter.” 
| He fixed imperturbable eyes upon the man, who coughed as if deferentially 
suggesting that he would never of course have imagined watercress, and that such a 
thing was. inconceivable in the “ Anchor.” 

The inn, to be sure, presented a solemn and even a royal air of decorum in 
its grave oaken hall; and the long spreading dining-room, with its low roof, the 
woodwork blackened by the stain of generations, while making no pretences, was 
somehow dignified and respectable. Here, all day long throughout the summer 
season, the small tables stood spread with white linen, and the glasses sparkled 
in the dim light. Upon this warm and dusty day of June the room smelled very 
cool, and offered a very quiet and gentlemanly welcome to a thirsty visitor. 
Charmian dropped lazily into a chair, readjusted his tie, and cocked his head 
towards a sporting picture which hung upon the wall near by. Then he yawned ; 
and his glance travelled leisurely and with a trace of weariness across the broad 
vacancy of the chamber. Not even the waiter was in sight. The peace was rest 
to him; he had partaken of a feast of noisy, clattering solitude upon his journey 
down, and now the drums murmured in his ears of the road like shells echoing 
of a distant roaring sea. 

Suddenly he pulled his attention together, arrested by a sound. It came out 
of the twilight of that cool and empty room, and he recognised it at once. It 
was beyond all possibility of misconception. He heard it now not for the first 
time, and he frowned as he always frowned when he encountered the experience. 
It was the sound of a sob. 

There is only one sex that will sob; and this sob was a gulp of tears, suddenly 
broken forth against the will, unexpected of the poor sad soul within, tremulously 
and precipitately suppressed and stifled with shame and fear. Charmian turned 
round and fixed a wondering eye upon a window-sill, that rose but two feet from 
the floor and was partly veiled in silk curtains. It was the direction of the sob; 
and as he came to this conclusion a second sob succeeded. He rose instantly. 
Some child, maybe, was weeping on her broken doll behind that kindly arras. 

He strode across the room, pulled aside the curtain, and found that he had 
trespassed on a woman’s private sorrow. 

The wide eyes were open with alarm, and still wet from weeping. The whole 
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figure of the girl, as she lay heaped into a corner of the sill, was distressingly 
pitiful. Charmian made a bow. 

“You will forgive my impertinence,” said he, “but I thought it was a mouse, 
and I have a certain terror of mice.” 

A look of perplexity was followed on her face by one of indignation, and then 
her teeth gleamed in the spectre of a smile. 

“1 did not know any one was in the room,” she observed diffidently. 

“ Precisely my case,” returned Charmian politely: “I only thought of mice.” 

The girl was quite young and handsome to the eyes, and the sparkle in her 
expression suggested to him that her grief was probably not much more deeply 
serious than that of the child he had conjectured. 

“T am aware,” he went on with his most solemn manner, “that it’s usual in 
such cases for the intruder to withdraw apologising. But I think we are not 
living in a story-book, and things happen most extravagantly in real life. Can | 
be of any use?” 

She looked at him in uncertainty, her brows advertising her embarrassment, and 
for a time there was a pause. 

“Oh, well,” said he, and would have dropped the curtain with a civil expression. 
But it seemed that she had small powers of restraint, and that she was after all 
in some difficulty, for upon that she went swiftly and unexpectedly into tears. 

“My dear young lady,” said Charmian, in his most paternal manner—“ my dear 
young lady, I see that I must take this affair into my own hands. I really think that 
yours are not capable. You are in some distress. Perhaps we can find a remedy ?” 

His voice seemed to win upon her, and she ceased from her tears, considering 
him with a desperate entreaty. Her face was very sprightly by nature, but was 
most tragically convulsed with her present emotions. 

“Come,” said he, ‘I am about to have tea, and should be delighted if you 
will join me. I should not venture to invite you to dinner, but tea is, I think, 
respectable ; and after all I have the makings of a gentleman.” 

He looked at her significantly, and she smiled through her distress. 

“ Yes,” she said of a sudden and impetuously, “I will come.” 

“That is right,” said Charmian, with approval; “you will infinitely oblige me 
if you will pour out my tea, for I am very hot and dusty.” 

She settled in the chair opposite him, and facing each other across the little 
table they made a handsome and engaging couple. The girl played the hostess, 
at his invitation, but now with some embarrassment and an access of awkwardness. 

“This trouble, now . . .” said Charmian, calmly doubling his bread-and-butter : 
“perhaps we had better come to business; and to clear the ground, I may say, 
my dear madam—whose name I do not know,” with an apologetic bow in her 
direction, where she sat with her eyes ashamed and a reddened cheek—“ that I am 
a mere bird of passage, that I wandered into this inn out of the dust and heat of 
the day but ten minutes since, and that in ten minutes more I shall no doubt 
be again upon the wing, somewhat vague as to my destination, but fleet, covering 
a vast deal of ground between us, I would remind you, and sunk in the most 
profound and melancholy dejection.” 

He paused. Her pretty eyes sparkled upon his with eager curiosity. 

“Now then,” he ended, “shall 1 have the pleasure of carrying with me the 
thought of one good action, of one opportunity recovered from the limbo of the lost ?” 

“Tt’s a long story,” she faltered, dropping her eyes. 

Charmian made a gesture. ‘We have still a few minutes,” said he, “as my 
horses have not yet finished their dinner.” 
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“T have run away,” she said, even in a smaller voice, while her face was once 


more coloured like a pink. 

“ And repent ?” he ventured. 

“No,” she cried sharply, and casting a quick glance of resolution at him. ‘The 
negation steeled her, and she ran on more equably: “I have been used ill; my 
guardian would have me ”—an infinitely little pause of shame marked her voice— 
“marry a man I hate. The engagement is pressed on me harshly, and I—I 
there is some one else. . .” She ended, of the redness of a carnation. 





“They made a handsome and engaging couple.” 


“Oh, but this is very easy,” cried Charmian ; “ because there are two roads, 
and if you refuse one you are free to take the other.” 

But here again the girl showed signs of returning to her state of tears. “ But 
he has not come,” she faltered, with a sob. 

“ My dear young lady, who has not come?” inquired he in perplexity. 

“Mr. Gray,” she answered. 

“T see,” said he; “and Mr. Gray is the fortunate . . . Well, he is uninteliigible ; 
I cannot understand him.” 

“ And I have no means of getting home or doing anything, for I have no 
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money and I know no one,” she wailed, suddenly falling back into the clutches of 
her woe. 

Charmian leaned across the table. ‘‘ My dear child,” he said, “you shall have 
all the money you require, if that’s all your trouble; and no doubt some day you 
will return it to my bankers, who are of course very ogreish people. And as for 
this Mr. Gray—well, 1 think he ought to be ashamed of himself.” 

“T am sure it is not his fault,” she said indignantly. 

“No doubt—no doubt,” he said soothingly. ‘‘ Well, then, your guardian and the 
other gentleman ought to be ashamed of themselves.” 

“They ought indeed!” she assented. “We were to have met and been 
married to-day,” she explained, drying her eyes, “and I have been waiting here 
since early this morning,” 

“ Abominable !” exclaimed Charmian, adding hastily, “of your guardian and 
the other gentleman, of course. Well, now ” he was resuming, when all of a 
sudden the girl took him by the arm. 

“Oh, he is coming—he is here!” she cried, with a tragic face. 

“My dear young lady, then let me heartily congratulate you,’ 
“and resign my——” 

“No, no,” she implored him in distress ; “he is coming into the inn now.” 

“ Who is coming?” he asked in bewildered despair. 

“My guardian,—look !” 

He followed the course of her gaze through one of the long narrow windows 
which commanded a broad gravel sunlit pathway through the formal garden ; and, 
surely enough, there was the figure of a tall elderly man, something in haste, 
striding up to the entrance. 

“Don’t let him take me! 
go home. I——” 

“Stay,” said Charmian, knitting his brows; and then, looking about, “ Here 
is a further room.” He opened the door. “There is a flight of stairs. You will 
find some refuge at the top. I will meet your guardian. His name is 

“Windsor,” she whispered, and was gone. 

Charmian closed the door, and stood with his hands behind him and his feet 
well apart, and at that moment the new-comer entered. He glanced about him 


she sobbed. 





J 


he answered, 


” 


she wept, clinging to him; “I will not, I dare not 





with a very brusque manner, and making use of an angry face. 

“You have lost something?” inquired Charmian politely. 

The old gentleman scowled, as if he would resent this question, but answered 
shortly, “ Yes, sir.” 

“A brooch?” queried Charmian in his civilest and most affable tones, “or a 
parrot ?” 

The old gentleman glanced at him furiously, but seeming to recollect something, 
quickly changed his demeanour. 

“No, sir; but perhaps you would be good enough to tell me? I was looking 
for a young lady who was here a few minutes ago. Can you inform me _ where 
she went?” 

Charmian had the appearance of deep thought. “No, sir,”—he shook his head 
gravely,—“ I fear I cannot.” 

“But you must have seen her,” began the old gentleman testily. “I know she 
was here a moment——” He broke off as his glance lighted upon the tea-table, 
by which Charmian stood. Suspicion grew in his eye and deranged his bearing. 
He turned and stared savagely at the young man, who was regarding him with 
scrupulous and incurious indifference. 
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“T think I know you,” exclaimed the old man presently, in a deep voice of 
indignant satisfaction ; “I recognise the description. It had escaped me before.” 

“ Precisely,” assented Charmian in some bewilderment. 

“You are Mr. Gray,” asserted the old man. 

“You are Mr. Windsor,” declared Charmian. 


’ 


“It’s well to know where we are,” continued Mr. Windsor, displaying an ironic 
calm. ‘And now that we do, we may as well get to business. I demand my ward.” 

“JT very much regret to say that your demand comes too late,” replied 
Charmian pleasantly. “But it will, of course, receive due consideration,” he 
added courteously. 

“ What!” cried Mr. Windsor furiously: “do you mean to insinuate that you 
are married ?” 

Charmian had meant nothing of the kind; but he made no answer, for at that 
the girl herself, held by her own timidities within earshot, and overhearing the rising 
voices of an altercation, impetuously thrust open the door of her refuge and 
stood revealed to her guardian. His gaze narrowed upon her in an ugly frown, 
and when he spoke it was with the restraint of passion. 

“So you are married, eh?” he said shortly. 

Charmian fluttered hastily towards her. “As you see,” he observed urbanely, 
and gently taking in his one of her hands. She gazed in bewilderment, and 
opened her mouth as if to speak, but he intervened quickly. “Come, come, my 
dear,” said he decisively, “you must let me manage this.” 

The red mounted once more into her soft cheeks. 

“T do not believe it. Where is your ring?” demanded the old gentleman 
truculently. 

Charmian’s glance followed his, and rested on the bare and slender fingers of 
her left hand. ‘ My dear,” he remonstrated tenderly, “you must really not forget 
your ring another time.—She is so new to it, sir,” he explained. 

“I demand to see your certificate,” exclaimed Mr. Windsor pompously: “I do 
not believe in this marriage.” 

“My good sir,” cried Charmian, “do you suppose we walk about with our 
certificate inside our boots? You shall have the name and address of the parson 
who married us. Come, that should solve your doubts. And besides, I ask you 
to consider. We have been here since ten this morning. If you leave two young 
people together all that time, what are you to expect but that they will get 
married ? ” 

“T will upset the match, sir,” exploded Mr. Windsor. 

“Nothing, my dear sir, can break the bonds of two true hearts, as I may 
remind you,” remarked Charmian placidly ; and he softly pressed the fingers he 
held, now thoroughly enjoying himself. 

“No doubt you expect to be happy, 


? 


” 


sneered Mr. Windsor. 

“We hope so—we believe so—nay, we are sure so,” murmured Charmian, 
looking affectionately into the girl’s face: “don’t we—er—er——” But here, 
suddenly recalling that he had not the advantage of her name, he ended rather 
lamely—with boldness, indeed, but not with that fluency which his previous assurance 
would have suggested, ‘‘ er-—er—darling ? ” 

“T have the honour to be posted in your affairs, Mr. Gray,” said Mr. Windsor 
savagely, “although I have not the pleasure of your acquaintance.” 

“The loss is mine,” interpolated the young man politely. 

“And I am quite aware how you stand financially,” pursued the old gentleman, 
without regarding his interruption. ‘“ May I ask what you propose to live on?” 
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“The girl... . stood revealed to her guardian.” 


“Oh, we shall drag along,” said Charmian cheerfully, smiling encouragement at 
his false bride. 

The airy imperturbability of these replies at length brought Mr. Windsor to a 
pause. He threw up his hands with a gesture of impotent contempt. 

“T have no doubt you will starve,” he observed with satisfaction. 

“Oh, come!” said Charmian reproachfully. 

Mr. Windsor turned on the girl. “Sir Edward Quinton will be here presently. 
How will you care to face him?” he asked savagely. 

“Pardon me, it is I who will face him,” replied Charmian ; “and I have yet 
to learn that a common knight or baronet can come between husband and wife.” 

Mr. Windsor bit his lip, and turned away. ‘What do you suppose I am to 
say to him?” he asked irritably. 

“Tf I might suggest, tell him to go to the devil,” said Charmian amiably ; and, 

turning to the girl, “My dear, excuse the language, but, as you know, my temper 
is violent.” 
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The reckless levity of this young gentleman disconcerted Mr. Windsor; and, 
moreover, his original anger had had tine to cool. He now turned on his heel 
and made for the door without a word. Seeing him to be thus routed, Charmian 
fired a final shot at long range. 

“Won't you stay, sir,” he called in the softest tones, “and dine with us? Do,” 
he urged: “it is our wedding breakfast practically———” 

Mr. Windsor flamed forth, “Sir, I would remind you that you are a pauper, 
as we all understand.” 

* But I have managed to borrow enough for this,” pleaded Charmian mildly. 

“Mr. Gray,” said the old gentleman, facing towards him for the last time as 
he went out, and speaking not without some dignity, “you are either a great 
rascal or a great fool; and in either case you are shameless. My parting advice 
to you is to practise economy.” 

“What have you done?” cried the girl in alarm, as the door closed with a bang. 

She was red and white by turns, and fingered nervously at her bodice. 

“Madam,” said Charmian, “let me reassure you. This is not Scotland, and 
you are not my wife.” 

Her eyes fell from his, and she played with her glove. 

“Pray put those on,” said he; “we must not be caught again like that.” 

“But there will be no one else who “i 

“ Forgive me—yes—there is this Sir Edward, the bold bad baronet.” 

“] had forgotten him. How hateful!” she said; and then, “Oh, how kind you 
have been, and how clever! I was amazed at what you said and how you held 
yourself.” 

“T lied very plump and pat, I will confess,” said Charmian complacently. 

She surveyed him with admiration, but suddenly took an unexpected change. “ But 
oh,” she cried aghast, “what am I to do now? I can’t go back ; he thinks me married.” 

Charmian stared at her. ‘“ By Jove,” he said, after a pause, “and that’s true. 
I had not considered that”; adding ‘“ Mr. Gray is a “ 

She stopped him at the word. ‘ You have no right to say so,” she protested. 

“My dear young lady, I have said nothing, but I was about to remark that Mr. 
Gray was a most unfortunate gentleman. Simultaneously I envy and pity Mr. Gray.” 

“You have no right to pity him,” said she with some asperity. 

“My dear young lady,” cried Charmian in despair, “I pity him because he 
is not here, enjoying the remarkable privileges which I am enjoying, and the rights 
which I am not unwillingly but accidentally usurping.” 

She glanced at him with some suspicion in her eye, but displaying a certain 
embarrassment. 

“What are we to do?” she asked. 

It seemed that she had thrust the responsibility upon him, and that they were 
both involved together in the imbroglio. But Charmian was not for retiring at 
this juncture ; certainly he did not wince before his obligations. 

“Why, madam, I am sure you are in need of rest after this exhausting 
interview, and if you will leave me I will worry it out myself.” 

She wrung her hands. ‘ We can do nothing,” she declared. 

“We might, of course, confess we lied,” suggested Charmian coolly: “it would 
not be agreeable to our vanity, but 3 

“No, I would rather starve,” cried the girl, vehemently. 

“Mr. Windsor suggested that we would probably do that in any case,” he put in. 

“Qh,” she exclaimed, colouring prettily after her fashion, “how could you let 
him suppose ...? Why, and I do not know your name!” 
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“ NorI yours, by the 
way,” he said: “that re- 
minds me that to obviate 
any further difficulties I 
might as well learn it.” 
But he got no 
further, for a sound of 
feet in the passage sent 
her flying through the 
doorway and up the 
staircase. Charmian 
closed the door and 
turned his attention to 
the new comer. ‘This 
was a brisk, dark young 
man, of a height with 
himself, and a year or 
two younger. He ap- 
proached with a great 
fervour in his appear- 
ance, and showing the 
vestiges of strong emo- 
tion. There could be 
no doubt about him in 
Charmian’s~ mind. 
This was the abomin- 
able Sir Edward. He 
took the situation by the 
horns. “Sir,” he said, 
“TI know very well 
whom you are looking 
for; but be advised by 
me and give up the 
game. I assure you your “*1 do not know your name,’ she exclaimed.” 





persecution is useless.” 

The dark young man came to an amazed pause, and surveyed Charmian, first 
coolly, and then with irritation and growing anger. “Ha!” he snorted, “I begin 
to see. So that is how the land lies!” 

“T congratulate you on your quickness of wit,” said Charmian sweetly; “and 
now, since you see so much, no doubt you will be off.” 

“No, I’m damned if I will,” exclaimed the dark young man. 

Charmian shrugged his shoulders, and his opponent folded his arms, confronting 
him somewhat melodramatically. 

“So you think you have secured her?” he observed, with an ill-concealed sneer. 

“T wish he would say who,” thought Charmian ; but falling back on the defence 
which had proved so useful already, he replied firmly enough ; “When I tell you 
that we are already married ———” ' 

The dark young man interrupted him savagely. “It’s a lie,” repeated the 
other. “ My darling Cicely would never 


” 





“Pardon me—my darling Cicely,” interposed Charmian, courteously but firmly, 
feeling thankful at last to know her name. 


24 
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The dark young man seemed to be staggered by this assurance. He frowned 
blackly, and was momentarily silent ; while Charmian, gazing upon him, wondered 
if, maybe, Miss Cicely had played unkindly with this supposititious villain. He had 
the marks of anxiety upon his face. Presently he turned sullenly to Charmian. 

“You have coerced her into this. I demand to be brought face to face with 
her, and to hear from her lips the truth.” 

This sounded familiar to Charmian, who had not time, however, to identify 
the source of the sentiment. “You had better go away,” he said soothingly. 
“We are busy, and don’t want to see any one.” 

“Very well,” said the dark young man, tragically. “You must take the 
consequences of your brutal refusal.” 

Charmian was not to learn what these consequences, threatened in so broken 
a voice, might be; for on that instant a third man, somewhat taller and older 
than either, and very cool and matter-of-fact in his bearing, came quietly into 
the room. Charmian glanced at him; and the stranger, seeing himself observed, 
opened his mouth. 

“May I ask, is Miss ?” he had begun, when Charmian, heaving a sigh of 
relief, sprang forward and warmly shook his hand. ‘“ My dear sir, Iam delighted to 
see you!” he cried ; “ you come in the nick of time. The fact is, that I am supposed 
to be you, while I really am some one else, and I have kept up the pretence to 
save a lady’s feelings—whereas, you see, it is really you who are married.” 

As he spoke, he winked significantly into the bewildered face of the tall man. 
But this revelation fetched up the dark young man at once. 

“ What!” he cried at Charmian -in astonished indignation ; “are you not Sir 
Edward Quinton ?” 

“My dear sir,” said Charmian testily, “please keep your head clearer. I may 
have purposely confused myself with some one else, but I’m damned if I’m going 
to be confounded with you.” 

“T don’t understand this,” observed the tall man feebly. “ Pray, who are you? 
And are you married to Cicely ?” 

“Well, yes and no,” answered Charmian, who was annoyed to find that the 
very man who should have aided him was stupidly betraying him to the enemy. 

“My good sir,” exclaimed the tall man, “you will make my head swim. What 
is it all about?” 

“T can explain very easily,” said Charmian, angry at this stupidity. “ Up till 
now I have been Mr. Gray.” 

“You have been nothing of the kind, sir!” cried the dark young man angrily. 

Charmian made a gesture of resignation. ‘‘ My dear sirs, have it as you will,” he 
exclaimed wearily ; “I think you had better fight it out between you. Meanwhile, 
I have a mind to be off with the lady, who seems too good for either of you.” 

“T demand to see Cicely!” 





exclaimed the dark young man. 

“My dear man, since Mr. Gray, her natural protector, is now here, I have 
not the least objection in the world to offer,” said Charmian; and, opening the 
door, he called gently up the stairs, “Cicely! Cicely !” 

He took her hand and led her into the room. “My dear,” he said gently, 
“here are two gentlemen who——” 

3ut he had got no further, when she suddenly broke from him and precipitated 
herself into the arms of the dark young man. ‘The tall man frowned and _ turned 
away. Charmian lifted his eyebrows, and then bit his lip. 

“So this appears to be Mr. Gray,” ‘he remarked. ‘I suppose I owe some one 
an apology, but I really don’t know whom.” 
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The dark young man turned on him. “And who the devil are you?” he 
demanded with asperity. 

“Upon my word I really don’t know—a fool, I suppose,” said Charmian 
desperately ; adding “You mean my name? it is Charmian. 

“Charmian !” interrupted the tall stranger, speaking for the first time since 
Cicely’s entrance: “not mad Charmian ?” 

“TJ had not thought I had such celebrity, sir,” replied Charmian with a bow, “and 
I am assuming that you are the real Sir Edward. Well, sir, I learn with regret that 
you have pressed your attentions too warmly. You must excuse me,” he apologised 
airily, “ but I still speak for Cicely, for, as she very well knows, we are married.” 

“Tt is not true! Oh, how can you?” cried the girl. 

“My dear child,” said Charmian easily, “ pray discover your hand to Mr. Gray, 
whom I regret to see jumping some one else’s property.” 

*“ What’s this?” demanded Gray of the girl suspiciously. “Why are your 
gloves on? What is there on your hand? I demand to see your fingers. What 
are you hiding?” 

For answer she flushed warmly, and, extricating herself from his clutch, stepped 
deliberately and with much decision towards Charmian. 

“ By what right do you command me?” she asked coldly of her lover. 

“Yes, I should like to know that,” put in Charmian. “I am waiting to learn 
what is his docus standi here.” 

“TI see what it is,” exclaimed Gray to Charmian indignantly: “ you would turn 
all this into a farce. You would make us appear ridiculous.” 

“My dear friend,” interposed Charmian fervently, “let me reassure you: there 
is no necessity. I——” 

But here Cicely came forward imperiously. 

“This gentleman,” she said with dignity, “has been good enough to help me 
in very awkward circumstances. He has stood between me and” (her glance 
reflected on Sir Edward) “what I was anxious to avoid. I owe him many thanks, 
and I offer them to him now.” 

“In that case,” said Gray quickly, “I too offer him my thanks.” 

Charmian bowed. “Sir Edward does not?” he said whimsically. 

Sir Edward shrugged his shoulders. “I don’t know. Why not? I have been 
witness of a touching reunion. We take these affections too seriously. It is better 
to be amused.” 

“But he knows we are not married. He will inform Mr. Windsor,” exclaimed 
the girl suddenly, in alarm. 

“ My dear Cicely,” said Charmian, “he will do nothing of the kind, for I trust he 
will take a drive with me. I hope, by the way, you z#// get married,” he observed. 
He bowed and turned away, facing the baronet. “Sir Edward Quinton,” he said, 
“T have a conveyance outside, and if you are going somewhere I dare say I could 
drive you there as speedily as anything else, provided you can endure my company.” 

“Lord Francis, I bear no animosity, and your four-in-hand is famous,” returned 
Sir Edward, with an appearance of alacrity. 

“What, is that your coach?” said Cicely, in admiration. It seemed that she 
was in wonder to have met so grand a person. 

“Madam,” said Charmian, as he bowed from the doorway, “a little while ago 
it was yours, but since you have chosen to discard me, I must put up with Sir 
Edward.” With which little jest he got out of, the room, and, accompanied by his 
guest, thus oddly invited, clambered up on the coach. 


H. B. Marriotr WATSON. 
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HUNTING SONG 
OF THE 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


WAY to the Copse, to the Copse lead 
away, 
And now, my boys, throw off the Hounds; 
I'll warrant he shews us, he shews us some 
Play. 
See! yonder he skulks through the Grounds, 
Then spur y* brisk Coursers and smoke ’em, 
my Bloods, 
*Tis a delicate scent-lying Morn. 
What Concert is equal to those of the Woods, 
Betwixt Echo, ye Hounds and ye Horn? 
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Each Earth, see, he trys at in 
vain, 
The Cover no safer can find, 
So he breaks it and scowers amain, 
And leaves us at distance be- 
hind, 
O’er Rocks, and o’er 
Hedges we fly, 
All Hazard and Danger we scorn, 
Still Reynard we'll follow until that 
he die, 
Cheer up the good Dogs with the 
Horn, 


Rivers and 








And now he scarce creeps through the 
Dale, | 
All parch’d from his Mouth hangs 
his Tongue, 
His speed can no longer prevail, 
Nor his life can his cunning prolong, 
From our staunch and fleet Pack ’twas 
in vain that he fled, 
See! his Brush falls bemir’d and 
forlorn ; 
The Farmers with Pleasure behold 
him lie dead, 


And shout to the Sound of the Horn, 

















CHAPTER IX. 
THREE BRAVE MEN. 


{ stood behind an oaken table, upon which at our entrance he had cast a sheaf 

of papers. His unbuckled sword lay across it, together with a pair of pistols. 

His hair was already growing grey at the temples—the early frost which 

comes to men of quick and strenuous build; yet his age could not have been more 

than forty—a young man I thought him to be in so great a position, Commander-in- 
chief of all Magna Grecia and adter ego of the King himself. 

Don Gaetano bowed low—a gesture which, though not natural to me, I strove 
to imitate as best I could. The Englishman responded with a short military 
salutation, yet his blue eye looked upon us with a not unkindly light, and I think 
he could not but admire the noble figure of Don Gaetano, who, tall and erect, 
with limbs and body firmed by a lifetime of the manliest exercises, stood before 
him with a calm face over whose broad brow the hair fell darkly, black as lava 
when Attna is white with snow. 

The two men fronted each other level-eyed in a kind of curious silence, then 
by a quick instinct I knew that neither was disappointed in the other. 

“Your son, Don Gaetano?” queried the General, indicating me with his nearer 
eyebrow. 

“My nephew!” returned the Chief, as succinctly. 

“A most graceful cavalier! I make him my compliments!” said the Englishman, 
in perfect Italian and with a gesture of fine courtesy. I could feel the blushes 
rising to my face under the pressure of that steady eye. 

He passed on, his eyes dwelling no longer upon me as soon as he discovered 
my embarrassment. 

“T am glad to meet you thus, as a man ought to meet his fellow, eye to eye 
and face to face. Ever since I came to the confines of this your country of 
Apulia, I have heard only of Don Gaetano Vardarelli as the bravest and most 


humane of men. And to-night, when I found myself unexpectedly so near you, I 
Copyright in the United States of America by S. R. Crockett. 
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could not resist sending the Syndic of this little town to ask you to visit me. By 
the way, what has become of our noble Syndic ?” 

Don Gaetano laughed a short pleasant laugh. ‘I guess that brave chief of the 
municipality will be safe in some recess of the wall of his house by this time, 
with a heavy piece of furniture between him and danger. He did not appear to 
relish his office when I saw him!” 

The General Church smiled responsively. ‘Indeed I noticed something of the 
same hesitation. I daresay he feared being ground between the upper and the 
nether millstone. But have you your troop with you on this occasion ?” 

The Chief of the Free Companions nodded, with that calmness which in a 
nature like his takes the place of pride. 

“TI would give half my year’s pay if you were a King’s man,” said the General, 
letting his eye take in his visitor from head to foot. 

‘“T am more,” said Gaetano: “I myself am King. In Apulia there is no royal 
house save that of the Vardarelli—no King but their chieftain.” 

The General appeared not to hear that plain statement of fact, in which there 
was neither boasting nor false modesty. 

“T come,” he said, “ direct from Naples with powers from the King himself. 
What must I say to him when I return thither concerning the Vardarelli? ‘That 
you are no man-slayers and midnight assassins, like certain others ?” 

Don Gaetano nodded quickly. 

“You may indeed say that with truth. We of the Vardarelli have no blood 
on our hands save that which has been spilt in fair fight. We have nothing to 
ask from the King. What matters it to us whether Buonaparte or Murat or 
Ferdinand bears rule in Naples? The Vardarelli are kings in Apulia.” 

“As to that we shall see,” replied the Englishman. ‘“‘ You have had generals 
sent out against you time and again; but never before have I set foot in Apulia 
myself. And now I would come in peace, and have Don Gaetano Vardarelli as 
my friend, and not as my foe.” 

“T should indeed be proud to be called the friend of so noble a general,” 
said the Vardarelli—“ or even if he were compelled to take the field against me, 
that in itself would be an honour.” 

The General drummed with his fingers a little impatiently. 

“Pon Gaetano,” he said, “why do you, if indeed you are King of Apulia, 
allow such murderous ruffians as the Decisi to remain among you?” 

Don Gaetano for the first time seemed somewhat put out, perhaps remembering 
his too wide boast of power. 

“They do not flourish in my neighbourhood,” he said hastily ; “they keep to 
their own country—the mountains are free of them. They abide only in the 
villages of the Tarentine plain.” 

“But why do you not hunt them down, lest men say that you are even 
as they?” 

“Tt matters little what men say of the Vardarelli,” returned our chief haughtily ; 
“T am not a Bourbon policeman !” 

The Englishman laughed heartily—‘‘ You mean that I am?” he said, with a 
certain quick high humour which became him. 

“On the contrary,” returned Don Gaetano, “ your Excellency is a most noble 
soldier. I have heard of Capri and San Germano.” 

It was courteously said, and it was the General’s turn to stammer and change 
the subject. Indeed, I never felt so strongly what a lesson in high courtesy it was 
to be present at the meeting of two such men. 
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The General went to the window and looked out. As he did so his face was 
lit up by a lightning flash. 

“Tt is, I fear, a wild night without,” he said, “and I must not keep your 
brave lads. I can see them sitting their horses down there like veterans. May I 
be permitted to review them as they pass?” 

Don Gaetano bowed. “Certainly, your Excellency,” he said; “but it is dark, 
and the storm is fiercer than ever.” 

“We are neither salt nor sugar, that a drop of rain should hurt us,” said the 
Englishman; “but you have some distance to ride, I doubt not. I must not 
detain you. But I shall tell the King that there is one noble man in Apulia of 
whom I would advise him to make a friend. And to you, Don Gaetano dei 
Vardarelli, I would say hasten to make your submission and wear the King’s colours.” 

“There is no man in Apulia whom I would be proud to serve but yourself,” 
returned Don Gaetano. 

“That also I shall be ready to arrange,” said General Church: “together you 
and I would make Apulia quiet as a millpond. Apart,—well that would be so 
grievous, we need not consider it.” 

“JT will consider your proposal,” said Don Gaetano; “meanwhile believe that 
I and the Vardarelli are neither murderers nor highway robbers. No maid owes 
insult or scaith to them. No woman needs blush for the comitiva of the hill-men, 
and if they have taken aught from the rich, it has been to feed the poor.” 

General Church smiled, as if he cared not to enter into that part of the 
subject. 

“May I introduce my officers?” continued Don Gaetano. The General made 
a gesture of permission. ‘The chief blew a note on his whistle, and immediately 
from the ante-room strode in upon us his brother Don Girolamo, followed hastily 
by the fair-haired young officer who had introduced us to the General. 

“Go back, Campbell,” said the General, speaking rapidly in French: “ this 
tall gentleman does not know that it is customary to wait to be announced before 
entering.” 

Don Gaetano understood him, and I could see annoyance rise in his swarthy 
cheeks. 

“Your pardon, General,” he said, instantly: “the fault was mine. I but made 
my ordinary signal to call in the brother who is my senior lieutenant. I beg a 
thousand pardons.” 

The Englishman waved the matter aside with his hand. 

“Introduce him,” he said. And the chief of the Vardarelli introduced his 
brothers one by one, and to each of them the Englishman said a pleasant and 
courteous word. 

“Now, Campbell, bring torches and attend me to the door of the courtyard 
he said, turning swiftly to his azde. 

“Tell the troop that they are to be reviewed by his Excellency the General,” 
said our chief. 

I took the command upon myself, as it was spoken at large. So it chanced 
that the tall young man whom his General had called Campbell walked down the 
stairs with me. 

“IT think we would be friends if we knew one another better,” he said, in 
broken Italian. 
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“T know it,” I replied, resolving not to be outdone; “I am sure you are as 
gallant a soldier as your general.” 
The young man shook his fair close-cropped head. ‘“ No,” he said, “there is 
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no one in the world in the least like our general. But I should like to know 
more of you. Will you tell me your name, that I may remember it ?” 

“T am Pietro of the Varderelli,” I said, holding my head down so that he 
could not look at my confusion. 

“Mine is Walter Campbell,” he said. “I come from a far Northern country 
where men wear short skirts like women. Here, on the contrary, the men are fair 
as women and wear uniform.” 

I dared not glance up at him, even to find out whether or no he had _ pierced 
my disguise and was laughing at me. But I was relieved when at that moment 
we came out into the courtyard, and he was compelled to leave me in order to 
find torches, while I gave my message to the officer who had been left in charge. 

The comitiva had been waiting impatiently enough in the rain, and they received 
the news with delight. ‘They believed that the town was held in force by the King’s 
troops, but that out of respect for their chieftain the Englishman had avoided making 
a show of them. At the news that the great soldier from Naples would review 
them, a cheer swept along the line. - 

Scarcely was I again back within the courtyard of the Albergo Raimondi when 
I saw Campbell with the trembling old major domo busily lighting the torches. I 
hastened to assist them. The young officer smiled as I showed him how the 
matter was managed. When all was ready, he poured some wine into two glasses 
that stood ready, and pushing one towards me, he said, “ Drink with me to our 
better acquaintance, Don Pietro Vardarelli.” 

I could do no less than drink to him, and his eyes met mine with the straight 
Northern look in them which I had grown to like so well. I felt that this 
Captain Campbell was a man to be counted upon. 

“T drink to you heartily, Capitano!” I replied. 

“Have you already forgotten my name?” He smiled. 

“Nay,” I made answer : “but it is not an easy name to say as you say it.” 

“T have never found any difficulty: listen and remember,” and he said it again, 
with that sound which comes as easily to the English as smacking their lips after 
good wine. 

I shook my head, smiling also. 

“Sir,” I said, “we will turn it into the speech of the South. I drink to you 
again the second time, Don Gualtiero Campobello.” 

Then setting down our glasses we shook hands without words. 

* . + * * * + 

Long after I heard great artists who sell what they paint, poets and storytellers 
who write that which people buy, say that other lands are lands of black-and-white 
like drawings in books, but that our Italy is the one land of colour. 

And remembering that night, I know that it is a true word. Let me think. 
In Cerignola there was an albergo—a common enough house—one that, like most 
of the inns in our part of the country, had once been a noble palace. Its lintels 
and corbels were all four or five hundred years old; carven devils leaned over 
its roof and spouted full-lipped. Beneath timbered beams, iron grated lattices, 
gabled street, all were seen under the red glare of the torches. 

And then the horses and the men! Such horses and such men! There on 
the steps stood our Don Gaetano—never prouder, I give you my word, than when 
all his five hundred defiled before him. On either side of the gateway stood one 
of the Vardarelli and the soldier escort holding a torch, the light shining upon 
their accoutrements. Behind were the major-domo, the Capitano Campbell, with 
other two. A little in front, by the side of Don Gaetano, stood the English General, 
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slight and eager of face, the rain beating upon his head and upon the uniform on 
which decorations glittered in the red light. 

“ Forward the Vardarelli!” came the order; and with Don Giacomo leading 
the comitiva began its advance. I stood a little back behind a pillar, where I could 
see without being seen. Only the young captain seemed conscious that I was 
there, for he smiled across at me. Even Don Gaetano had forgotten me in the 
pride of his heart. And indeed it was small wonder. 

The lightning flickered like the swift play of damascened sword-blades, and the 
thunder rattled and growled like wheels on a wooden bridge overhead. As each 
pair of Vardarelli came in front of the stone stairs on which stood the chiefs and 
the torches, their swords flashed to the salute. And I saw the hand of the 
General move in response, with that stern mechanism that comes only to the 
“nglish in matters military. 

“Tramp! tramp!” ‘The horses clattered over the stones of the street. The 
windows opposite were blank and dead, though doubtless many a shivering rabbit- 
hearted burgher peeped from behind them; for when the Vardarelli were passing, 
it was time for the men of Cerignola to hold their breaths. 

Five hundred men, each with musket and sabre! Murat himself might have 
been proud to lead such a troop; and if he had—faith, then he need never have 
given that last famous command of his ere he fell forward in the sunshine. 

I tell you Don Gaetano Vardarelli held his head high as his men passed by, 
and indeed small blame to him! The trumpeters in the van blew a warlike blast. 
The horses tossed their bridle reins. The thunder roared above and the lightning 
glinted down on steel caparison and the blades of drawn swords. Beneath were 
our chief’s horse and those of his brothers held ready. The comitiva still passed, 
and the arm of the General unweariedly rose and fell in the salute. 

“T bid you farewell, Excellency!” said Don Gaetano, bowing his head. 

The General held out his hand with the hearty gesture of the English. The 
chief grasped it. 

“May this hand never meet mine save in friendship!” he said, bending to 
kiss it. 

“ Amen to so good a prayer!” cried the General. “I will tell the King that 
he must make the Vardarelli the pillars of his throne in Apulia. ‘They are fine 
fellows all!” 

The torches flickered and blew the smoke in our faces as the fierce Adriatic 
gusts swept up the narrow street. 

In a moment more we were in the saddle. 

“ Forward!” cried our leader, and we dashed quickly along the ranks to the 
front ; and as we looked back we could still see the slim figure of the Englishman 
saluting the files as they passed in review before him. 

Don Gaetano raised his arm as the lightning flashes came so swiftly together that 
they were almost continuous. His voice rang out above the growl of the thunder: 
“ Viva il generale Giorgio ! ” 

Then all the comitiva raised their swords into the night, and a great shout of 
“Viva” went up from every hardy rider. Such honour had never been paid to any 
before in all the history of the troop. 

The next moment we were out into the black night, clear of the town. The 
chief rode by my shoulder. 

He spoke carefully to me, glancing first about him to see that none of his 
tiders were near. 

“Yonder Englishman was a brave man—a man indeed!” he said: “I love 
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such men. In all that town, saving only the young white-headed officer and the 
frightened sentinel, he had no supporter nor friend. I found out as much from 
the postilions who brought him hither. He travelled alone. He was wholly in 
my power, and knew it. You have looked on a very brave man to-night, little 
La Bella!” 

“On three very brave men!” I corrected. 

“On three?” he queried, turning quickly. 

“ Yes,” I said, laying my hand on his: “on the English general, the young fair- 
haired officer, and on the noblest of all, the man who would not take advantage of 
another brave man’s weakness—my brother Don Gaetano Vardarelli.” 

And in this wise came General Church to Apulia. 


CHAPTER X. 
THE RIDING OF THE COMITIVA. 


Ir was the next night that our chieftain, in spite of the deliverance of the Nocelli, 
fulfilled his promise to hold converse with the heads of the dread secret society of 
the Decisi. His brothers endeavoured to persuade him that by doing so he would 
risk his person. They even came to me, beseeching me to use the influence which 
they supposed I had with Don Gaetano, that he should not part himself from 
the comitiva. But I told them to carry their own messages ; because that none 
save Don Gaetano intermeddled with Don Gaetano’s business. 

Don Giovanni particularly besought his mother to interfere. 

“Tt is for the sake of our own good name,” he said: “we of the Vardarelli, 
though we have indeed levied contributions in the name of the Carbonari and the 
Friends of Freedom, have never had in the popular estimation any connection with 
the midnight assassins of the Decisi, nor yet with their bloody leader.” 

But the Signiora kept her face set and hard. She shook her head in refusal. 
The Captain of the Vardarelli was fortunate in his womankind. 

“Tf it is the will of the leader, go he will. And I were no true Vardarelli if 
I yave advice where it was not asked.” 

I think that after this double rebuff they approached Don Gaetano himself, 
though perhaps not directly. The four brothers sat with him on the balcony. I 
could hear their side of the argument, earnest and low-spoken, and though I could 
not follow the exact words, I knew its purport. But I heard also Gaetano’s reply 
clearly enough. 

“T have passed my word to go into the den of the wolf, and to the den of the 
wolf I will go!” 

It was five of the clock when Don Gaetano awoke me from a light sleep. The 
heat of the afternoon sun was cooling. We looked down from the hill-side upon the 
green plain of Apulia, with the white farmhouses and clustered villages dotted here 
and there upon it. It ran right and left as far as the eye could reach; and along 
the utmost verge, where the sky reached down to hook itself on to the horizon, was 
stretched the dark purple bowstring of the sea. I knew well that down there the 
dust would choke and the white roads cut wearily across the monotonous plain. 
But from our eagle’s eyrie all was green and fair. The summer’s drought had left 
no stain upon the landscape, nor had the autumn redness yet come to burn up 
the vine leaves and parch yet more the grey olives, turning their leaves edgewise. 

Don Gaetano dismounted on the pleasant hill-slope, and stood meditatively 
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with the reins of his favourite black charger on his arm. He looked down upon 
the land into which the new power of the Ferdinand’s Englishman had come to 
contest the sway of the Vardarelli. But-it was not of General Giorgio that our 
Captain was thinking just then. 

“La Bella,” he said presently, yet without looking at me, “you are not afraid 
to trust yourself with me in the den of the wolf?” 

“T am not afraid to go anywhere with you, Gaetano mine!” I made reply. 

He seemed to sigh a little at my answer, as if he desired some other—yet 
what I could not judge. 

“Then I will take you with me, and leave these fretful brothers and officers of 
mine below. I would rather have my own little Don Pietro, who comes with me 
willingly, than a hundred pressed men armed to the teeth.” 

And he cast his eyes haughtily behind him, where his escort were grouped, 
whispering apart, well knowing his fierce temper when crossed, and not one of 
them willing that the brunt of it should fall upon him. 

“We shall rest at yonder Masseria,” Gaetano went on, “there where the 
white tower looks over the grey wall. We can shut the gate and set sentries, so 
that these faint hearts may sleep safely wrapped in their cloaks. Then you and I, 
little Pietro, will take our lives in our hands and venture forth to confront the 
Man of Seventeen Murders.” 

“The Man of Seventeen Murders ! 
such an appellation. 

Don Gaetano smiled. 

“That is but one of the many names of the Head of the Decisi, whom we go 
to mect to-night. He has cognomens even more terrible.” 

“Then why, Don Gaetano, do you place yourself in his power?” 

Our Chief shrugged his shoulders and moved his foot impatiently. 

“Now you speak not like my little paladin Don Pietro, but like one of these 
others. But I will tell you, because you are you. I go because I am Don Gaetano 
Vardarelli—because I do not choose that there shall be a man I am afraid to face 
in all the provinces of the Eastern Sea, from Bari even to Taranto—because I 
would see this man and sound him with my eyes. And if he be wholly evil, and 
a man of blood, then after that wili I make an end of him—or he of me. But if, 
on the other hand, he be eager for true liberty and striving in his way to curb 
the proud and help the poor, then I, Gaetano, will teach him to put by the 
assassin’s knife and to live cleanly.” 

“ And will you, my Chief, who have kept yourself from blood, save that which 
is shed in fair fight, join your hand with that of the Man of Seventeen Murders ?” 
But he answered me not—the dark look gathering ominously about his eyes. 

“Enough: it is my will! If you like it not, you can bide with the others,” he 
said shortly. 

I took his hand and, lifting it to my lips, I kissed it. 

“T will go with you anywhere,” I made answer; “I am ever safe and happy 
where you are.” 

At this he seemed to withdraw his fingers from mine with a little shudder, and 
I thought he was still angry. So that I suppose I stood before him with the 
tears ready to overflow and my eyes cast on the ground. Indeed, I do not 
remember how I stood. At any rate Don Gaetano looked at me, and let his 
hand drop on my shoulder as if unconsciously. 

“ Little one,” he said, “be comforted. Fate presses me. I must do this thing. 
But I know how safe it is. The Decisi may assassinate the King or cross swords 
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with the Englishman, but they will think twice before daring to lay a finger on the 
chief of the Vardarelli. The proof of this is that I ask you to come with me.” 

He turned him about and signalled to his men. Then he leaped to the 
| saddle himself. 

“Yonder is the Masseria del Duco,” he said; “there is good cheer waiting us 
there. Often before have we tasted it. Whose appetite among you is ready for 
oysters from the Lesser Sea of Taranto? whose mouth waters for lappered cream 
colder than the fountains of Monte Volture, together with cured goat’s ham garnished 
with the pick of the Duke’s vegetable garden?” 

So, much cheered by his words, the comitiva descended a path narrow and rocky. 
It was just at the edge of dark. A few stars were fitfully struggling out and going 
in again. The Adriatic was turning to a darker colour like spilled wine. Forests 
crowned the nearer heights, and fleecy chestnut trees mounted the sides of the hill 
like small escalading parties, as if desirous of ousting the dark blue stone-pines from the 
supremacy of the upper air. Presently we came to the zone of oak-trees, their roots 
writhing and twisting through the steep banks like a nest of snakes, and their 
branches gnarled with age and split by the lightnings of heaven. Indian corn 
was patched here and there among the vineyards, black under their roofing of 
broad leaves. In the more open country wild horses galloped out of the brakes 
where they had been lying down to cool with dew their dust-caked, fly-galled 
sides. 

Since in these latter days I have travelled more widely and seen other lands, I 
wonder within me that the poets and writers of all times have spoken so much of 
the beauty, richness and fertility of Italy. In the spring, the time of colour, I grant 
you they are right: in certain favoured vales, yes— the Lombard plain, the 
Venetian seaboard, the fat fields that cincture Bologna. But mostly it is rather 
grey Italy, barren Italy, rocky and parched Italy, dust-covered, grim Italy, 
miasma-stricken Italy. Look you how the naked scarp grins through, how the 
hill torrent sinks into the rock-crevice and is lost, or spreads out at the first 
sluggish touch of the plain, making a swamp from which at eve and morn rise 
the pale and hectic spirits of fever and death. Dig a spadeful of earth anywhere 
and smell it. Pah! It carries with it the scent of dead men’s bones. Death 
lurks in the white mists belting the seaboard pines. He stalks thin and wire-drawn 
in the chill ‘Tramontana, blowing acridly from the northern mountains. 

“See Naples and die” is often a true word, spoken with a cackle of laughter. 
They tell me that it was not always so—that it need not be so any more—that 
men have undone that which God had made. I know not, but I do know that 
this Italy, the fair woman among countries, waiting indolently to be loved, secure 
Ff in the eternity of her charms, is chiefly beautiful in that which man can neither 
alter nor mar—in the blue arch of her sky, in her circumscribing sea, wine-hearted 
and amethystine like the purple vintage of the Balkans, in the air which but for 
the death in it tastes like a draught of nectar, cold as the snow and light as 
blown sea-foam. Above all, she is rich in the flooding sunshine, which draws 
equally from a spadeful of scanty earth beset in the cleft of a rock and from the 
late-drained sodden swamp the luxury of the~vintage, the rosy irradiance of peach- 
blossom and the ripening fruitage of autumn. 

But I forget—the words flood upon me when I think of this country of mine, 
when I recall how she has been flattered like a woman, covered in a garmentry 
of lying words like a woman, deceived like a woman, left forsaken. and desolate— 
like a woman. Yet now as ever she is willing to be cozened by the same old tale, 
and still she lays the unction to her soul that she is the most favoured of lands 
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and the desired of the nations, having all the while her nakedness laid bare to 
every passer-by, and being but the cat’s-paw of nations, a bankrupt in wealth and 
a beggar in reputation. 

But I did not think these things then—when I was a slim lad, riding (as it 
seemed) with my father or elder brother, mirthful of visage, crisp of closely- 
cropped curl, and sitting my horse like some spare and adolescent centaur. Yet even 
then I thought many things, and I shall never be sorry that the clatter of hoofs 
and the ring of spurs echo in my dreams, and that the thought of a gay life, when I 
called no man master, shines yet before my waking eyes. I smile as I look upon 
the maidens who are growing up in the shut Cloister of the commonplace, and think 
of that night when the Vardarelli rode by, between the red glare of the torches 
and the white pulse of the lightning, of the slender upright figure of the lonely 
Englishman reviewing us, calm as Napoleon at the head of his Old Guard ; and, 
perhaps most of all, I think of the night when I accompanied Don Gaetano to 
beard in his den the Man of Seventeen Murders, the chief of the dread Decisi 
within the strange walled village called Castel Rotondo. 

Ere I go further I must tell the fashion of this place. 

Castel Rotondo sits aloft upon a hill; truly it cannot be hid. Who founded 
it, I do not know. In outward fashion it is built like the Coliseum, or the 
Cirque of Verona. The walls rise sheer and windowless a hundred feet into the 
air. The path to it winds perilously up one of these basaltic mounds which, like 
Titanic molehills, diversify the plain of Apulia. Within there is a warren of 
passages and tumbled masonry, where a wild race are reputed to live and 
breed; hardly men of the soil, but outcasts and broken folk of half a dozen 
provinces. Till now I had never seen their houses, but I often watched and 
wondered at the grey circle lying like the crater of an extinct volcano beneath me as 
we looked from the mountains behind, or rising like some fortress built by giants 
black against the moonlight as we rode seaward across the plains. 

But to-night I was to penetrate its mysteries; and when we saw it first, the 
place seemed to have assumed a more sinister aspect, since I now knew that it was 
the haunt of murderers and ruffians, the deadliest and most bloody upon earth. 

Beneath, three miles across the plain, the battlements of Castel Rotondo cut a 
blank in the vault of stars. That was all we could see of it from the Masseria del 
Duco, where the comitiva was to abide and wait our return. 


CHAPTER XI. 
THE PLACE OF A SKULL. 


THE Chief called together the Council of the Vardarelli. Four brothers there were 
besides himself; and I, Pietro of the Vardarelli, who by favour enjoyed upon this 
occasion the place of a listener. For I never spoke, nor ventured an opinion unless 
I was asked—a hard thing to a woman hearkening to the discussion of affairs. 
But the comitiva of the Vardarelli was a strange school of manners, and many 
things were natural to me there which would not be taught by the good sisters of 
the Convent of St. Catherine of Siena. 

The four sat silently watching the eyes of Don Gaetano. ‘They were stern and 
cold, and had that arbitrary look in them which intimated that he had made up 
his mind. The four Vardarelli knew well that they were there not to offer advice 
nor adventure counsel, but to receive orders. 
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“Then we stood a moment to breathe ourselves, 
behind a fallen mass of stone and lime.” 


“To-night,” said Don Gaetano abruptly, “I go to meet the Council of 
Twelve, the heads of the Society of Death. I must needs unmask them. I must 
—if I am to be any more King in Apulia, and if the Vardarelli are still to be the 
Vardarelli—I must measure myself against their leader, the unknown one, the 
Man of Seventeen Murders. I must find out who he is, and in what daily guise 
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he goes about in their land. ‘Till then there is no safety for any of us. Our 
deaths may be already decreed by that secret assembly.” 

At this Don Girolamo laughed contemptuously in his beard. The Chief looked 
at him sternly. 

“What is the matter of laughter?” he asked sharply. 

“Who would touch the Vardarelli,” saif Don Girolamo, “ this company of good 
fellows—that is, so long as they keep together ?” 

But the Chief had his answer. 

“What is to hinder one of the Decisi from joining us, and at midnight or 
in the skirmish stabbing swiftly and secretly, or sending the musket ball a little 
astray? At all events, I am going to Castel Rotondo, the Hill of the Wolf. I bid 
you, Don Girolamo, follow me with a hundred chosen men. You will abide till 
daybreak at the foot of the hill. If so be that our Pietro here and I do not 
rejoin you by the light of morn, storm the place. Let not one escape. If the 
chief of the comitiva must die, let him be remembered in the vengeance of the 
Vardarelli.” 

“Your will is your will,” said the brothers: “trust us. We will do the 
vengeance of the Vardarelli!” They spoke all together, as if repeating a set phrase. 
Yet withal I could see they were far from approving of the venture. 

So we who were to accompany our chief left our horses at the Masseria del 
Duco and stole out into the night. A late moon was rising, a pallid sickle to the 
east, but she gave little more light than the stars. Don Gaetano went first, with 
the quick stealthy step of one whose life depended upon the silence of his foot. 
I followed him as best I could, keeping my eyes upon the towering height of his 
shoulders, which loomed black and massive before me. 

Behind me strode Don Girolamo, revolving what angry thoughts I know not, 
for in the silence I could hear him grind his teeth, as I had heard him often do in 
the troublous dreams of the night, when we rested among the straw of some barn, 
waiting for the day and the adventure which should befal us. 

Behind him straggled painfully a full hundred men of the comitiva, flitting 
shadows with their cloaks black about them, only the pale gleam of stars or the 
pallid reflection of the white rocks glinting occasionally from a silver button or the 
shining steel butt of a pistol. 

As we drew nearer to Castel Rotondo, its bulk loomed even larger and 
blacker above us. At last we were at the foot of the hill. The hundred 
Vardarelli were left behind with Don Girolamo, while without word spoken 
Gaetano and I parted from them and took the breast of the hill, save for each 
other’s company, alone. 

- Not a word we spoke till the gigantic lower tiers of masonry rose immediately 
before us. Then we stood a moment to breathe ourselves, behind a fallen mass 
of stone and lime. Don Gaetano put his hand on my shoulder with an affectionate 
pressure strange to him. 

“Be brave, little one,” he whispered; ‘have your weapons concealed but 
ready. Remember the art of them which I have taught you. Follow me, and 
keep cool.” 

He strode on again till he came to the low gateway, which we saw as a black 
arch before us. Suddenly in the shadow iron bars met and stayed us: a portcullis 
or iron grating shut off all entrance, and I could not help thinking that, once we 
were on the farther side, it would in like manner shut off all egress. 

Don Gaetano drew the butt of his pistol across the spars, and produced a 
grating noise loud enough to wake the dead. 
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“Who goes there?” cried a stern deep voice very near to us, the sound being 
more startling that the speaker, drowned in the black darkness of the arch, was 
completely unseen. 

“ A Friend of the Silver Skull!” said Don Gaetano, in a voice as loud and 
fearless. Instinctively I drew nearer to him, and put out my hand furtively to 
touch his cloak, Almost I uttered a little cry, for all unexpected my hand 
encountered his, as it had been searching for mine through the mirk midnight. 

“What come ye to seek?” the deep voice came again from the unseen. 

“The Blood of Tyrants!” responded Don Gaetano, with a tone of contempt 
in his voice, as if he were tired of listening to a tedious play. 

The iron of the gate receded creakingly, scraping and squealing over grooved 
and rusty courses, 

“Enter, Enemies of Tyrants, enter Friends of the Silver Skull!” the voice 
went on. 

We entered. The iron creaked, gritted, and finally shut behind us with a 
hoarse clang. We heard the bolts shoot home, and we stood in the Mouth of 
the Wolf. 

“ Follow me!” again came the deep voice. 

And through the dense gutter of blackness which led directly into the solid 
cliff-like masonry of the walls, we issued presently into the strangest place. 

The moon was too low in the sky to cast her light over the high round of 
the mighty walls above and about us. But the stars glittered and swung westward 
through the limpid air. We seemed somehow to breathe easier, and I stood close 
by Don Gaetano, touching his cloak at intervals and obtaining a certain sense of 
security from the contact. I seemed somehow out of breath, as after a race, yet I 
had not felt fatigued coming up the hill. 

We stood on a little green place, with grass underfoot; and on all sides of us 
masses of masonry, arches, and columns rose to the bounding heights of the 
exterior walls. The eye could not take in at once all the innumerable clefts and 
openings that yawned on every side, the confused mounds of stones, the black, 
blank orifices, the holes from which smoke and a faint glimmer of light proceeded. 
A great silence seemed to overspread us—a silence which had been deepening ever 
since we left the comitiva beneath ; and Don Girolamo and his hundred men, though 
within five hundred yards of us, seemed somehow infinitely remote and of another 
world altogether. 

But on the other hand, though the ear could not distinguish any particular 
and recognisable sounds, yet a low hum dwelt in the air, which told that the place 
was aswarm with densely-packed life. I have heard the same muffled buzzing 
proceed from a hive of bees before the exodus of the new nation; I have heard 
it in a crowded church, in the great square of St. Peter’s on Pilgrims’ Day, and, 
indeed, wherever masses of people were gathered together. It is the hum of Living 
Silence. I cannot describe it otherwise, but whoever has heard it will not need 
to have it described. I could hear, as it were, the sound of many people listening 
and waiting—that was all. 

From the sonorous voice which had greeted us out of the darkness, I had 
expected a giant to issue forth; and lo! when we emerged from the gloom of the 
archway, our guide was less of stature than myself. But yet there was something 
about the curious peaked cap he wore, and the small-clothes which clung close to 
his spindling shanks, which took me by the heart. I had not been much afraid 
before, but I was definitely afraid now. 

Not till we had crossed the short turf of the central space, and penetrated some 
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way into the blank blackness of an opposite cavern, did our guide stay his progress 
or deign a word. 

Even then it was Don Gaetano who spoke. “We are in safety now. Light 
us a torch, whoever you are.” 

The deep voice replied, as it seemed from somewhere near the ground, with a 
cackling rattle of laughter: “ Friends of the Silver Skull ought to know the way to 
the Place of Skulls!” 

My companion stamped his foot. ‘ Hearken, fellow!” he said. “I am Don 
Gaetano Vardarelli. I come here by invitation of the Council of Twelve; and if 
you do not as I bid you—by the saints I will throttle you and leave one skull 
more in your precious Place of Skulls.” 

A chuckle came from somewhere above us this time. ‘ Aha!” the voice said: 
“first catch your hare, then cook your hare—that is the order of events, great chief 
of the Vardarelli. The walls of Castel Rotondo are good against even your 
thousand riders. You cannot catch me, therefore lay aside your threats and wait 
for that which shall appear !” 

Yet after a little we heard the welcome sound of steel striking upon flint. A 
worm of faint illumination crawled along the blank wall. A light sputtered, a 
torch flickered, then it went low till blackness again quivered imminent, ready to 
spring upon us, but finally it decided to remain alight. Very gradually the fire 
waxed and brightened. The black resinous smoke rose lazily, and we saw before us 
a little old man with the face of a cherub, the oddest peaked cap, and the frilled 
and pointed dress of Punchinello. 

Then it came to me what was the remembrance which had so daunted me at 
my first entering, when I saw the dark shadow of our guide going before us across 
the pleached grass of the courtyard. It was the entrance of the tragic jesters and 
the welcome the Duke had given them. And very strange it was to think that of 
all the inhabitants of Monte Leone that night, the only survivor was the little maid 
who had grown among such strange surroundings to be Isabella of the Vardarelli. 

When he had done lighting his torch, the littke man looked quaintly down 
upon us from the niche of the wall in which he had his material concealed. 

“T am no murderer, I would have you know,” he said. “I have to earn my 
bread and ask no questions. I can but take you to the inner door of the Decisi, 
and then say, ‘God help you!’ I am only poor Vittorio Dini the hunchback, 
watchman of this accursed village of Castel Rotondo. You are not in need of 
a good watchman in your town, great chief of the Vardarelli? No? Then when 
you are, think of Vittorio, for he is a first-rate one. Heard you ever a voice like 
this for crying the hours? There is not the like of it in the Peninsula.” 

And the little man lifted up his head and cried aloud: “ Zwelve o’ the clock 
and a fine wholesome midnight /” 

Then he wagged his head at us and held up his hand deprecatingly, as from 
all about came voices blaspheming him for interrupting their slumbers with his 
noise. He shrugged his shoulders and rolled his eyes at us. 

“And they call it ‘noise’—that fine roll of the R’s, that glorious mouthing of 
the vowels! Why, had I been a priest they would have made me pope for the 
way I can say ‘ Orate, fratres.’ But here it is but ‘noise’ and I, ‘Pig of Pigs— 
Accursed beast.’ Well, it will be all one some fine day. Meantime I can take you 
where it will be all one with you this blessed midnight if the Council of Twelve 
have aught against you. Ah, many is the blooming lad I have conducted to the 
inner door and seen vanish within, but never a one has come back to tell the tale 
of what he found there. Only the Decisi know—only the Twelve P 
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He broke off sharply, as if in fear of a hidden listener. 

We had come to a doorway, at either side of which stood two masked 
Punchinellos, with the mask of a skull drawn over their heads and naked swords 
in their hands. 

At the sight our little guide instantly lost all his communicativeness, and bowed 
low before them. “I have brought you,” he said, “two Friends of the Silver 
Skull. They know the password.” 

“Tell it us!” said one of the masked figures, without moving a muscle. 

“The Blood of Tyrants!” was Gaetano’s answer, as before. 

“That is the outer word,” said the masked figure: “give us the inner—if you 
be indeed a friend of the Silver Skull.” 

“YT am Don Gaetano Vardarelli, come to meet your Council of Twelve: let 
that be a passport and countersign sufficient!” cried my chieftain, with stern 
impatience in his voice. 

The masked jester on the right bowed low at the name, and withdrew. 
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EMORIES long in music sleeping, 
No more sleeping, 
No more dumb ; 
Delicate phantoms softly creeping 
Softly back from the old world come. 


Faintest odours around them straying, 
Suddenly straying 

In chambers dim ; 

Whispering silks in order swaying, 
Glimmering gems on shoulders slim : 


Courage advancing strong and tender, 
Grace untender 

Fanning desire ; 

Suppliant conquest, proud surrender, 
Courtesy cold of hearts on fire. 


Willowy billowy now they’re bending, 

Low they’re bending 

Down-dropt eyes ; 

Stately measure, and stately ending, 

Music sobbing, and a dreain that dies. 

HENRY NEWBOLT. 









Copyright in the United States of America by Henry Newbolt, 1898. 
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Arms of the City of Leghorn. 


General View of Leghorn. 





EOPLE do not go 
to Leghorn. Why 
should they? They 

go to Italy as travellers and 
sightseers. When they pass 
through the Mont Cenis 
tunnel they very wisely stop 
at Turin and Genoa; at 
Spezia too, perhaps, for they 
have heard of the fame of 
Porto Venere, and they 
desire to see the goodly 
war-ships of modern Italy 
riding at anchor on the 
glorious gulf. Then they 
have gone on to Pisa; there 
they have branched off to 
Lucca and Pistoia, to 
Florence and Siena and 
Volterra ; or they have gone 
straight down to Rome and 
Naples. But to the historic 
port of Tuscany, only twelve 
miles distant from the 
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Leaning Tower of Pisa, they do not give a passing thought. Why should they? 
They are travelling, and eager for “sights,” and Beedeker has told them that 
Leghorn “contains little to detain the traveller,’ and Mr. Hare has said that 
“there is nothing whatever worth seeing in Leghorn.” ‘True enough in a sense, 
but there is much to make the traveller cease from travelling, and take his rest 
for ever in this city by the Tyrrhenian Sea. 

Leghorn is an instance—the only instance, perhaps—of a large Italian city wholly 
untouched by the influence and imported requirements of the tourist. Modern 
foreign influences are confined to obscure quarters of the town where the mercantile 
marine of all nations drinks bad rum (humorously called fpomce—punch), swears, 
quarrels, disgraces its flag, outrages Tuscan courtesy, and occasionally gets stuck. 





Entrance to the Old British Cemetery, Leghorn. 


But more ancient foreign influences are very conspicuous, and in no city of Italy 
is there less Italian “pur sang.” It pleased Ferdinand de’ Medici, Grand Duke of 
Tuscany, at the close of the sixteenth century, to erect the castle and swampy 
village of Livorno into a refuge for the destitute of all nations: Catholics from 
England, Huguenots from France, Mahometan Moors from Christian Spain, Christian 
Moors from Mahometan Barbary, Corsicans loathing the Genoese yoke, Flemings 
fleeing before Alva, and—above all—Jews, from the four cardinal points of the 
globe, flocked thither in numbers. To the Jews especially, Ferdinand showed great 
favour: a charter of large liberties, called the Zivornina, was granted them, and 
there was a popular saying in those days that you had as lief assault the Grand 
Duke himself as lay a finger on a Jew. 

All these cosmopolitan influences survive conspicuously in the present day. 
The Leghorn directory is full of names—German, English, Scotch, Swiss, Greek, 
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Smollett's Grave, Old British Cemetery. 


Arabic, Armenian, Hebrew—that dislocate the straightly-set Italian jaw. The best 
index to the cosmopolitan character of the city is a list of its churches. There is an 
English church, of course, and a Scotch free kirk, and a Sailors’ Bethel, a Waldensian 
conventicle, and (save the mark !) an Italian Ebenezer, a Dutch church (for Germans, 
Swiss, Scandinavians and Huguenots), a Greek Uniat church and a Greek Orthodox 
church, an Armenian Uniat church, a chapel where the Maronite rite is used, and 
a monster synagogue, one of the largest in the world. 

There was once a British “factory” in Leghorn, levying taxes on the shipping 
that entered the port, and a very powerful and wealthy community it was. It 
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ceased to exist by the 
will of Mr. Secretary 
Canning in 1825, and 
since then the British 
mercantile colony has 
slowly declined. English- 
men are only to be found 
as settlers abroad where 
money is comfortably and 
plentifully to be made; 
the palmy days when 
Leghorn was an em- 
porium are over, and the 
English have departed 
with her glory. 

One of the most 
interesting corners of 
Leghorn is the old 
British cemetery in the 
Via degli Elisi. Its origin 
is lost in obscurity, but 
there is at least one 
tombstone in it that goes 
back to 1594, almost to 
the year when Ferdinand 
raised Leghorn to the 
dignity of city. For a 
long time it was the only 
English, indeed I fancy 
the only Protestant, 
burying-ground in Italy. 
Smollett is buried here ;* so is Francis Horner (“ distinguished for his splendid 
talents and spotless integrity”), and William Henry Lambton, Esq., M.P. for 
Durham, who died at Pisa on November 3oth, 1797, “ universally respected and 
beloved. He was able as a statesman, and exemplary in all the relations of life, 
as a husband, father, master, and friend.” Here, too, lie the mortal remains of 
Anne, Countess Cowper (died 1826),, Margaret Rolle, Countess of Orford, and 
Baroness Clinton in her own right (died 1781), and many scions of our best 
families: Lockharts of Carnwarth, Murrays of Broughton, Rosses of Bladens- 
burg, Lubbocks, Mountney Jephsons, Chads, MacLeans, Kempthornes, Stopfords, 
Gwillyms, etc., etc. 

The cemetery is in a woeful state of neglect and disrepair, but this neglect 
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Shelley's Arbour, at the Villa Valsovano. 


* Smollett died at the Villa Gamba, Antignano, near Leghorn ; and here he wrote his best work, 
“The Expedition of Humphrey Clinker.” The following is the inscription on his tomb in the 
British cemetery :— 

‘* MEMORIAE 
TOBIAE SMOLLETT 
QUI LIBURNI 
ANIMAM EFFLAVIT 
16 SEPT. 1773, QUIDAM 
EX SUIS VALDE AMICIS 
CIVIBUS 
HUNC TUMULUM 
FECERUNT.” 
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greatly heightens its picturesque appearance. A row ot stately cypresses surrounds 
it; and within, myrtles, stone-pines, yews, huge bushes of monthly roses, and even 
an occasional eucalyptus, grow as Mother Nature lists, innocent of any gardener’s 





Villa Valsovano. 


care, while a luxuriant jungle of periwinkles, irises, wild violets, and stinging nettles 
threatens to cover the graves, and strong ivy and other hardy parasites creep 
insidiously within the junctures of the marble tombs and are gradually splitting 
them to pieces. 

The old cemetery was closed by grand-ducal order in 1839, when the city 
boundaries were enlarged ; and the energetic English colony purchased land farther 
afield and constructed another burying-ground. 











Pancaldis Baths. 





Opposite the entrance to the old cemetery is the English church of St. George 
the Martyr, erected in 1838-40 by special permission of Leopold II., Grand Duke 
of Tuscany. Before this the English Church services had been conducted in 
buildings that were not permitted to have the semblance of a church. 
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There is another place 
of pilgrimage in Leghorn 
which a few Englishmen 
will still care to visit— 
the Villa Valsovano, 
where, in the summer of 
1819, Shelley wrote the 
greater part of the 
*Cenci.” “Our: villa,” 
says Mrs. Shelley, “ was 
situated in the midst of 
a podere. ‘The peasants 
sang as they worked 
beneath our windows 
during the heats of a 
very hot summer; and 
at night the water-wheel 
creaked as the process 
of irrigation went on, and the fireflies flashed from among the myrtle hedges. 
Nature was bright, sunshiny, and cheerful, or diversified by storms of a majestic 
terror, such as we had never before witnessed. At the top of the house there 
was a sort of terrace. This Shelley made his study. It looked out on a wide 
prospect of fertile country, and commanded a view of the near sea. The storms 
that sometimes varied our day showed themselves most picturesquely as they 
were driven across the ocean: sometimes the dark, lurid clouds dipped towards 
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The Italian Cruiser, ‘‘ Etruria.” 


the waves, and became waterspouts that churned up the waters beneath as they 
were chased onward and scattered by the tempest; at other times the dazzling 
sunlight and heat made it almost intolerable to every other; but Shelley basked 
in both, and his health and spirits revived under their influence. In this airy cell 
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he wrote the principal part of the Cenci.” In the garden of the villa is a 
picturesque arbour formed by artificially training the branches of a stout elm tree. 
This sheltered nook was also used by Shelley as a study. 

When the English traveller has lingered long enough in the cemetery among the 
memories of departed British greatness and prosperity, let him go down to the 
entrance to the port, and gaze upon the one work of superb art which Leghorn 
possesses. Here is a thing to detain a traveller a good ten minutes: it is a statue 
of Ferdinand I., the father of the city, with four huge Moors chained at his feet. 
The graceful white marble figure of the Duke, rising serenely against the blue sky, 
and gazing proudly over the sea whence he had so often swept the fierce Barbary 
pirates, is the work of Giovanni dell’ Opera (Giovanni Bandini). But the undoubted 
artistic beauty of the statue itself is eclipsed by the superb green bronze guattro 


mori writhing at each 
corner of its pedestal. 
These figures, full of 
the artistic spirit which 
idealises life, are the 
handiwork of Gian di 
Bologna’s pupil, Pier 
Jacopo Tacca, and they 
are surely his master- 
piece, not excepting even 
the equestrian statue of 
Philip IV. at Madrid. 
His models he _ first 
formed in wax from 
originals among the 
Moorish galley-slaves at 
Leghorn—indeed, a 
reasonably well authenti- 
cated tradition states that 
they were taken from a 
father and three sons; 
the figures themselves 
were cast from cannon 
taken from the infidel. 
The statue was erected 
in 1617; two of the 
Moors in 1623; the 
Other two in 1625. 
General Miolis, com- 
mander of the French 
republican troops who 
occupied Leghorn, was 
gravely shocked at this 
Statue, and he com- 
manded the municipality 
to replace the statue of 
“that monster” with a 
statue of Liberty. The 
tyrant who had fought 








The Duke of Abruzzi, in the uniform of a Naval Cadet 
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for the freedom of the 
seas and his slaves who 
had sought to destroy 
that freedom were duly 
removed; but fortunately 
the French left Leghorn 
before the idol of Liberty 
could be set up, and the 
statue of Ferdinand with 
the four Moors was re- 
stored to its place with 
much pomp and circum- 
stance on July 23rd, 1799. 

Being now so near the 
port, the traveller should 
take a boat and be paddled 
about the still waters of 
the harbour. ‘There is 
business doing, of course, 
but there is ho hurry or 
scurry. The steamers 
seem to need anveternity 
to moor or to get fairly 
under way, and the lazy 
gulls flapping overhead 
seem to be speculating 
vainly on the meaning 
of their leisurely and 
seemingly unnecessary 
evolutions. The traveller 
will notice the spick-and- 
span red-brick Port-office, 
with its green Venetian 
"" shutters — the __ prettiest 

ae 
Our Lady of Monte Nero. building in Leghorn— 
and the trim steam-launch 
moored at its landing-stage with the white gigs slung on its davits. And he will 
go out to the splendid New Mole that protects the entrance to the Old Port, and 
forms of itself a vast new harbour. It is curvilinear, and nearly three-quarters 
of a mile in length. The breezy walk along the top of it is like a walk in 
mid-ocean—invigorating, bracing, life-giving. And what a view! ‘To the south, 
in the near distance, the villa-studded Monte Nero and the range of the Colli 
Livornesi; to the east the Pisan hills; to the north and north-east the marble 
mountains of Carrara and the snow-capped peaks of the Pistoiese Apennines ; 
while out in the west the Gorgonian Isles, as Mr. Ruskin calls them —Gorgona, 
Capraja, Elba, and even Corsica—can be seen slumbering in the sea, like huge 
unpolished amethysts. 

It is as a sea-bathing place that Leghorn chiefly attracts the world that is not 
commercial. It is unquestionably the principal, as it is unquestionably the most 
charming of Italian watering-places. ‘The season nominally lasts from June 24th to 
August 31st, and during that time members of all the great Roman and Florentine 
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families are there to enjoy the bracing tonic of 
the Tyrrhenian waters and the cool “ maestrale ” 
which is denied to Florence and Rome in the 
summer. Then the place is a brilliant picture 
of animated gaiety. The sea-front, laid out 
with tamarisks, stone-pines, oleanders, aloes, and 
countless evergreen shrubs and luxuriant flower- 
beds, is alive in the evenings with human life 
as variegated as itself. The drive by the sea 
to the neighbouring suburb of Ardenza swarms 
with the carriages of aristocratic visitors and 
rich residents, and the old-fashioned landau of 
a Roman matron of the blackest of “ black ” 
families may be seen blocked in the press by 
the victoria of a lady who, though dressed in the 
latest fashion, 
might have 
stepped from 
the canvases of 
Edwin Long, 


merchant. 





troop on 

to the 

Sy baths 
“Pity the Poor Blind.” at nine 
o’clock 


in the morning. There is no twopenny 
fee, as on an English pier: admission is 
free on all the baths along the sea-front ; 
but it is wonderful to note with what 
good sense and good taste the different 
classes of society confine themselves each 
to its own particular establishment. The 
bathing is done out of Jdarracche; each 
barracca is a square-shaped canvas tent of 
goodly dimensions built out into the sea 
on a wooden framework. Inside the darracca 
is a stone platform with chairs, a fixed 
dressing-table and looking-glasses. From 
the platform wooden stairs lead to the 
green, pellucid sea, a considerable space 
of which is enclosed in the Jdarracca. 





and is the wife 


many-armed pier. 
with spreading canvas, affording cool shelter from 
the fiercest sun, while the flapping of the canvas 
in the breeze acts as a species of unobtrusive 
punkah. The brightly-dressed crowd begins to 


Two Carabineers. 
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Armenian 


The bathing at Leghorn is a veritable luxury. 
There are a number of bathing establishments 
built out into the sea, each forming a species of 
Each establishment is covered 
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Some few people, from motives of timidity, or age, or possibly even “ make-up,” 
never go outside their tent; but if you lift the canvas curtain of your éarraca, 
you will find yourself in a pleasant, roomy 
enclosure, where the water is never more 
than five feet deep, and thence you can 
strike out, if you choose, into the open sea. 
And what a blessed institution it is that the 
Mediterranean should have no tides, so that 
bathing is possible at whatever time of day 
you list ! 

The gaiety of the Leghorn season is full 
of a happy, easy charm and freshness quite its 
own. The rendezvous is essentially national ; 
foreigners (quite unreasonably) fear the heat 
and do not come, and it is rarely that you 
hear any language on the baths. save Italian. 
Life at the Tuscan watering-place is devoid 
of the more formal etiquette of the Riviera 
proper. 

The Naval Academy of Italy, where the 
future officers of her navy are trained, is 

A Capuchin Lay-Brother. one of the features of Leghorn, and attracts 
many families to the town during the winter 
months. ‘The naval cadets are smart and picturesque little fellows. Three 
months of every year they, by a very wise provision, go into training on 
war-ships in the open seas; they are kept hard at study in the Academy for 
eight months, and thus only get a month’s holiday each year. The young 
Duke of Abruzzi, a son of the late Duke of Aosta and a nephew of King 
Humbert, was a cadet here; and the roll- 
call of the Academy at all times contains 
historic names that recall the chief glories 
of Italian history. 

In the month of May or in the month 
of September the traveller would do well 
to follow the numerous bands of pilgrims 
that flock to the neighbouring Monte Nero, 
to do honour to the miraculous picture of 
“Our Lady of Succour.” These miraculous 
pictures have, all the world over, a character 
quite their own. The picture of “Our 
Lady of Monte Nero” is as striking an 
example and as thoroughly typical a speci- 
men of the ‘ miraculous” picture as I have 
ever seen. 

+ * * + * 








Leghorn is too full of memories and 
beauties for one brief article. The Livornesi Sisters of Mercy. 
speak of their city as “ cara Livorno.” Many 
Italian cities have a qualifying adjective dear to their citizens, that at the first blush 
seems a complete misnomer, but which time and study show to be _pre-eminently 
apt and true. Florence is “/a de//a,” but as you drive through its narrow streets 














from the station cruel disenchantment chills 
your soul, nor do you come to compre- 
hend the city’s appellation until you gaze 
down upon it from the heights of San 
Miniato or Fiesole. Lucca is “2’ in- 
dustriosa,” but even after a week’s sojourn 
you rub your eyes and ask if this is not 
Sleepy Hollow. Genoa is “/a superba,” 
but her glory is at first sight dimmed 
by the obtrusiveness and omnipresence of 
the commercial element. And Leghorn is 
“Ja cara.” Surely no attribute could seem 
more glaringly incorrect. And yet let the 
traveller rest awhile on the Liburnian shore, 
let him dip in the tonic waters of the 
Tyrrhenian Sea, and walk by its shores 
in the cool spring days and warm winter 
afternoons, drinking in the health-giving 
breezes and feasting on the glories of the 
Gorgonian archipelago; let him mingle 
freely with the cheery, courteous, contented 


Livornesi, who dearly love to bid a stranger welcome,—and he will see that Time 


LEGHORN. 








“Il Castagnacciaio.” 


has well named Leghorn “Za cara,” and that she is dear indeed. 








A Fisherman. 


MoNTGOMERY CARMICHAEL. 
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PORTRAIT OF A GENTLEMAN. 
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SOUTH LONDON. 
PART VIIIL—SOUTH LONDON OF TO-DAY. 


HE expansion of London during the nineteenth century is in itself a fact 
unparalleled in the history of cities. ‘Those who call attention to this miracle 
always point to the filling up of the huge area between Highgate and 

Hampstead and Clerkenwell, on the North, or the extension of the town, to 
Hammersmith on the West. Perhaps a little consideration of the South may show 
a still more remarkable growth. I have before me a map of the year 1834, only 
sixty-four years ago, showing South London as it was. I see a small town, or 
a collection of small towns, occupying the district called the Borough Proper: 
Lambeth, Newington, Walworth, and Bermondsey. In some parts this area is 
densely populated, filled with narrow courts and lanes. In other parts there are 
broad fields, open spaces, unoccupied pieces of ground. At the back of Vauxhall 
Gardens, for instance, there are open fields; in Walworth there is a certain place 
then notorious for the people who lived there, called Snow’s Fields ; in Bermondsey 
there are also open spaces, some of them gardens or recreation grounds, without 
any buildings. Battersea is a mere stretch of open country. I myself remember 
the old Battersea fields perfectly well: one shivers at the recollection; they were 
low, flat, damp, and, I believe, treeless: they were crossed, like Hackney Marsh, 
by paths raised above the level. At no time of year could the Battersea fields look 
anything but dreary ; in winter they were inexpressibly dismal. As a boy I have 
walked across the fields in order to get to the embankment or river-wall, from 
which one commanded a view of the Thames, with its barges and lighters going 
up and down—pleasant when the sun shone on the river, but a mere shadow of 
the ancient glory, when the pleasure barges and state barges swept majestically up 
the river with the hautboys and the trumpets in the bows; when the swans by 
thousands sailed upon the broad bosom of the waters, and in the middle of the 
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river the fisherman 
WRK // cast his net, as Edric 
GZ had done fifteen 
hundred years _be- 
fore at St. Peter’s 
orders, when he 
brought out his 
famous salmon. One 
walked along the 
embankment: the 
fields on one side 
were lower than the 
waters on the other. 
Beyond the river 
were the trees of 
Chelsea Hospital. 
Close to the river 
bank was an enclo- 
sure which was called 
the Subscription 
Ground: here the 
subscribers came to 
shoot pigeons — 
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~ i. remember aright, 
5 while the subscrib- 
ing sportsmen shot 
at the pigeons in the 
HOLY TRINITY ROTHERHITHE enclosure, others of 
low condition, who 
were not subscribers, lurked about on the outside to shoot down those birds which 
escaped from the murderers within. Close by the Subscription Ground was a 
certain famous tavern called the Red House. I do not know why it was famous, 
but everybody always said it was. I believe it was much frequented on summer 
evenings, and that the subscribing sportsmen close by, whether they hit their pigeon 
or not, proved excellent customers for the drinks of the Red House. At that 
time there were “famous” taverns all up and down the river on either bank. 
There are still riverside taverns, but the invasion of the new streets and houses 
has driven them, considered as “ famous” taverns, either higher up or lower down. 
As mere commonplace public houses they probably remain still. Famous things, 
however, were done in the Battersea Fields, and there were certain historical 
associations in connection with these dreary flats. Here, for instance, the Duke 
of Wellington fought a duel with Lord Winchilsea. Other important people were also 
connected either with the fields or the village of Battersea, but at the time I knew 
not anything about them. The Battersea of my boyhood is gone absolutely: no 
trace of it remains, except the church. The Grosvenor railway bridge passes over 
the site of the famous Red House; the most beautiful of all our parks covers the 
Subscription Shooting Grounds, together with most of the flat and dreary fields ; 
and houses by the thousand, with streets mean and monotonous, stand where 
formerly the pigeons flew wildly, hoping to escape those who waited outside the 
grounds as they had escaped those who potted at them from within. 
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Let us turn to another part of the map and inquire into Rotherhithe. It is 
curious that at one end we get Rotherhithe, the Place of Cattle, and at the other 
Lambeth or Lamb hythe—if it be the Place of Lambs and not the Place of Mud. 
In 1834 the Commercial Docks are already there, but without prejudice to the 
ancient and venerable docks of the preceding century, Acorn Dock and Lavender 
Dock. A single street runs along the embankment, which it hides and covers: at 
the back of this street there is a succession of small lanes and courts running 
back with tiny houses—two or four rooms to each—on either side and ending 
generally in gardens of greenery—leaves and palings. You may still see, in 1898, 
if you are lucky, the bows and bowsprit of a ship in one of the old docks sticking 





St. Saviour's Dock. 


across the street, causing a momentary confusion in the mind, between land and 
water: there are riverside taverns, which look as if at a touch they would yield 
and slide into the mud below. In 1834 this street, with these little lanes, was the 
whole of Rotherhithe. Inland—or in-marsh—ponds and ditches and stagnant 
streams lay about. One of the ponds survives to this day: you will find it in the 
middle of the pretty garden they call Southwark Park, of which it forms the 
ornamental water. And the rest of Rotherhithe, between the Park and Bermondsey, 
is one unbroken mass of streets, with no green thing and no open space. All is 
filled up and built upon. 

A little beyond Rotherhithe lies Deptford. On my map of 1834 I see a little 
town, lying partly on the bank of the Thames, partly on the bank of the 
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Ravensbourne, which here widens out and forms Deptford Creek. The greater 
part of the area of Deptford is taken up by the Dockyard, not yet closed. As 
for the town, which now contains nearly 100,000 people, about five-and-twenty little 
streets sufficed for all its people: it boasted of two churches and two almshouses. 
One of these Havens of Rest was so picturesque and so beautiful that it could 
not be suffered to remain. Almshouses which are perfectly beautiful are only 
vouchsafed to man for a limited period, lest other buildings become intolerable : 
their time expired, they are then carried off Heavenwards. 

Or turn your eyes farther south. London in this direction now covers, for the 
most part completely—in some parts leaving spaces and fields here and there— 
Greenwich, Blackheath, Brockley, Peckham, Forest Hill, Dulwich, Brixton, Stockwell, 
Camberwell, Clapham, Balham, Wandsworth, Vauxhall, Penge, and many others. 

It is difficult, now that the whole country south of London has been covered 
with villas, roads, streets and shops, to understand how wonderful for loveliness it 
was until the builder seized upon it. When the ground rose out of the great 
Lambeth and Bermondsey Marsh—the cliff, or incline, is marked still by the names 
of Battersea Rise, Clapham Rise, and Brixton Rise—it opened out into one 
grassy common after another, now all gone but one: Kennington, Norwood, Rush 
Common, Stockwell, South Lambeth, Half-Moon Green, Knight’s Hall Green ; 
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and, after, into one wild heath after another—Clapham, Wandsworth, Putney, 
Wimbledon, Barnes, Tooting, Streatham, Richmond, Thornton, and so south as 
far as Banstead Downs. The country was not flat: it rose at Wimbledon to a high 
plateau ; it rose at Norwood to a chain of hills; between the heaths stretched 
gardens and orchards ; between the orchards were pasture lands; on the hill sides 
were hanging woods ; villages were scattered about, each with its venerable church 
and its peaceful churchyard ; along the high roads to Dover, Southampton, and 
Portsmouth, bumped and rolled all day and all night the stage coaches and the 
waggons ; the wayside inns were crowded with those who halted to drink, those 
who halted to dine, and those who halted to sleep; if the village lay off the main 
road, it was as quiet and as secure as the town of Laish. All this beauty is 
gone—we have destroyed it; all this beauty has gone for ever—it cannot be 
replaced. And on the South there was so much more beauty than on the North. 
On the latter side of London there are the heights, with Hampstead, Highgate, 
and Hornsey—one row of villages; but there is little more. The country between 
Hatfield or St. Albans and Hampstead is singularly dull and uninteresting; it is 
not until one reaches Hertford or Rickmansworth that we come once more into 
lovely country. But the loveliness of South London lay almost at the very doors 
of London ; one could walk into it: the heaths were within an easy walk; and 
the loveliness of Surrey lay upon all. 

Look at Dulwich—the peaceful and picturesque village of Dulwich, on this map 
of 1834. It lies among its trees, its gardens, and its fields; the venerable college 
of Alleyn is the glory of the village; nothing more beautiful than this almshouse, 
with its hall and its picture gallery. Yet the people flocked out to Dulwich less for 
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the picture gallery than for the shady walks, the fields, and a certain tavern—the 
Greyhound—which was beloved by everybody, and believed to contain a particular 
brew of beer, a particular kind of Old Jamaica for punch, a particular vintage of 
port not to be found anywhere else, even in a City Company’s cellars. ‘There was, 
in fact, no more favourite place of resort for the better sort of citizens of London 
than Dulwich in the summer. For the poorer sort it was too far off, and cost too 
much in conveyance. The Dulwich stage ran two or three times a day; it was 
not too long a drive from the City. The young men rode—in those days the young 
men could all ride—even John Gilpin thought he could ride; they hired a horse 
as we now get into a cab. For those who lived in any suburb on the South, 
Dulwich was an easy walk. Not far from the college and the village—Mr. Pickwick 
lived there in 1834—were the Dulwich fields, as beautiful and interesting as those 
of Battersea were the contrary; there were, I think, five of them in succession. 
The little stream called the Effra rose somewhere in the neighbourhood, and ran 
about winding through the fields in a deep channel, with rustic bridges across. In 
older days—at the end of the eighteenth century, for example—the Effra, a bright 
and sparkling stream, ran out of the fields above what is now called the Effra 
Road, and so along the south side—or was it the north?—of Brixton Road. 
Rustic cottages stood on the other side of the stream, with flowering shrubs—lilac, 
laburnum, and hawthorn—on the bank, and beds of the simpler flowers in the 
summer ; the gardens and the cottages were approached by little wooden bridges, 
each provided with a simple rail, painted green. That, however, was before my 
time. In the fifties the boys used to play in these fields, jumping over the stream ; 
when they left the fields and got into the village, they looked about for Mr. 
Pickwick and for Sam Weller, if haply they might see either. But I do not learn 
that either Sage or Servant ever gratified those eyes of faith by an incarnation. 

Here are three hills close together: Herne Hill, Denmark Hill, and Champion 
Hill. On Denmark Hill Ruskin once lived ; but in the fifties I was not conscious 
of that fact, or of his greatness. It must be saddening to a great man to reflect 
that none of the boys have any respect for him. The road up the hill was 
somewhat gloomy on account of the trees; the houses, with their gardens and 
lawns and carriage drives, and smoothness and smugness, betokened in those 
years the institution of Evening Prayers. I fear I may be misunderstood. At 
that time great was the power and the authority of seriousness. ‘To be serious was 
fashionable, if one may say so; in city circles respectability was nearly always 
serious: it was divided into two classes—that which had morning prayers only, 
and that which had evening prayers as well. With the young, the latter institution 
was unpopular—no one of the present younger generation can understand how 
unpopular it was; a house which had evening prayers made a deliberate profession 
of a seriousness which was something out of the common, which the young people 
disliked, as a rule; and it insisted on the sons getting home in time for prayers. 
This profession of seriousness generally belonged to a large house, beautiful gardens, 
rich conservatories, a large income, and a carriage and pair. Denmark Hill used 
to appear to outward view as more especially a suburb belonging to the serious 
rich, who could afford a profession of more than common earnestness. 

Herne Hill was remarkable for consisting of three houses only, each with its 
parklike grounds and gardens, and its noble trees. Champion Hill I remember as 
a green and grassy slope; there were no houses at all upon it, but there was a 
road, and at the bottom of the road a green, called Goose Green—you may still 
find this tract of grass, but I believe it is now pinched and attenuated. On Goose 
Green they kept ponies for hire; the boys used to ride them up the hill, and 
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gallop them down 
the hill. Beyond 
this green there was 
a much larger ex- 
panse, called Peck- 
ham Rye: so far as 
I can remember, it 
was a most uninvit- 
ing place formerly ; 
not a_ wild heath, 
like Putney or 
Hampstead, not a 
waste place covered 
with fern and gorse 
and bramble and 
wild trees—but a 
barren, dreary ex- 
panse of uncertain 
grass. Boys would 
perhaps have played 
cricket upon it in 
summer, but there 
were then no boys at 
Peckham Rye. Now 
all this country is 
covered with houses, 
and Peckham is like 
Bloomsbury itself for 
streets and terraces In Snow's Fields, Bermondsey. 

and squares. 

We have not only destroyed the former beauty of South London: we have 
forgotten it. Ask a resident of Penge—one of the many thousands of Penge— 
what this suburban town was like seventy years ago. Do you think he can tell 
you anything of Penge Common? Has he ever heard of any Penge Common? 
Well, it is exactly seventy years ago-—viz. in May 1827—that Mr. William Hone, 
the compiler of the ‘“‘ Every-Day Book,” climbed up outside the Dulwich stage, 
proposing to visit the Picture Gallery of Dulwich College. Hone was one 
of the first of those curious and inquisitive persons who began to employ a 
summer day in exploring the unknown villages and strange places round 
London. The Picture Gallery he could not see, because it was closed; he 
therefore walked across the country from Dulwich to a place called Penge. At the 
top of a hill he found a choice of three roads. He chose that which led through 
Penge Common. The place was thickly wooded: it was, he says, “a cathedral of 
singing birds” ; at the mere recollection of that choir he bursts into verse—other 
people’s verse. Alas! the Common had already, even then, been ravished from its 
owners, the people: it was enclosed; it was doomed; it was about to be built 
upon. Mr. Hone consoled himself, however, at the “Old Crooked Billet” with 
eggs and bacon and home brewed ale. Again, is there any one in Penge who now 
remembers the hanging woods? ‘They hung over a hill side, and were as beautiful 
as the hanging woods of Clifeden. But, like the Common, they are gone. 

Or let us ask the resident of Norwood what he remembers of its ancient 
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glories—whether there were any ancient glories. Has he heard of the famous 
Norwood oak? of the Norwood'spa? of the gipsies of Norwood? Why, the 
Queen of all the Gipsies, unless there was a more powerful sovereign at Jedburgh, 
held her court and camp at Norwood! Has this resident heard of the views from 
the top of the hill, four hundred feet above the level of the sea, whither the 
people flocked by hundreds to see the view and to wander in the woods? 

All this beauty is destroyed: of course the destruction was inevitable—one 
accepts the inevitable with a sigh; we cannot have town and country together. 
The woods are gone, the rural life is gone; encroachments have been made upon 
the commons; the wayside tavern—the place was full of wayside taverns—is gone. 
What remains of all this beauty is a fragment here and there: Clapham Common, 
once a heath, now a park; Wimbledon Common, ‘Tooting Common—these 
expanses are mercifully left us for breathing-places. Some of them, like Clapham, 
are transformed into imitations of a park instead of being left as heath: all of 
them are bereft, of course, of their old accompaniments: they have lost the wood 
beside the heath, the farm, the ploughed lands, the tinkle of the sheep-bell, the 
song of the skylark. 

We have seen in the course of these chapters some of the associations of 
South London. I confess that, for my own part, I am now happy in considering 
associations connected with rows of terraces and villas. Here, you say, was once 
the house, with the park, of such and such a great man. Really !—I dare say. 
But it is now covered with gentility. ‘If I am taken to a slum—such a slum as 
that on the west of St. Mary Overies—and am told that in this place was 
Winchester House, I am at once interested. Why should the memory of the 
past appeal to our imagination more in a slum than in a_ brand-new spick-and- 
span collection of pleasant country villas? Is it from a feeling that all things 
tend to decay and that the new suburb speaks not of decay? Who, for instance, 
stepping from the south-east corner of Tooting Common into the place which was 
once Streatham Park, can think of Mrs. Thrale and Dr. Johnson among these 
roads and villas? At Tooting itself one might remember, were it not for the 
houses, Daniel De Foe, who founded the first Independent Chapel there. At 
Wandsworth, if it were not so much built upon, I might see Voltaire walking 
about; at Putney, but for the villas, I should look for Pitt. Oh! there are a 
thousand people once living and walking and playing their parts in their villages, 
whose wraiths and spectres would willingly haunt them still, but cannot for the 
bricks and the walls, the chimneys and the smoke, the roads and the trams. We 
have destroyed. the beauty of South London; we have made its historical 
associations impossible. 

The first settlers or colonisers of this region, apart from its rural folk, came 
from London about the time when roads began to be tolerable—that is to say, 
late in the seventeenth century; they were the great folk, the leisured folk, the 
Quality, who had suburban houses in addition to their town houses and their 
country houses. ‘They sought shelter in the quiet retreats of Clapham, Streatham 
or Norwood. These people did not come, however, to settle, but only remained, 
as a rule, for a year or two; for a few months; for a season. When the roads 
became so far improved as to make driving easy and pleasant, the City merchants 
came and built or bought big houses and drove in and out every day in their 
carriage and pair. ‘They did not buy estates, as a rule: they bought a substantial 
house and grounds, and sat down therein; they had large gardens behind, with 
greenhouses where they grew early strawberries; they had in front a broad lawn 
with a carriage drive; they liked to have on the lawn two stately cedars, whose 
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branches swept the grass ; 
they brought their friends 
down from Saturday to 
Monday. In course of 
time other people came ; 
but the first comers— 
these merchants—were the 
Aristocracy, the First 
Families ‘of the suburbs. 
In the newer places there 
are still to be found the 
aa. ar First Families; in the 
The Terao (yom IKe Surrey Tonk older suburbs they have 
~ all disappeared from the 
place. Thus Clapham, I believe, knows no longer a Macaulay, a Wilberforce, a 
Thornton, a Venn. ‘These were people of national distinction: of course there 
were not in other suburbs First Families who rose to the giddy heights attained 
by these fortunate aristocrats of the suburbs; but there were many which had 
among them ex-Lord Mayors and Aldermen: there were many persons among 
them of dignity and authority. Alas! the First Families are gone; there is now 
no aristocracy of the suburb left. It is a pity. There should be in every community 
some whose position entitles them to respect and authority; there should be some 
to take the lead naturally ; there should be some who should maintain the standards 
of conduct, ideas, and principles. Especially is this the case when by far the 
greater part of the people in a community are engaged in trade. 

I cannot quite avoid the use of figures, because a comparison between the 
population of these villages in 1801 and that of these great towns in 1898 is so 
Startling that it must be recorded. Battersea has risen from 3365 to 165,115 ; 
Camberwell from 7059 to 253,076; Lambeth from 27,985 to 295,033; Lewisham 
from 4007 to 104,521; Wandsworth from 14,283 to 187,264. Or, taking the whole 
area of South London, that part which is covered by the Electoral Districts, there 
Is now a population of very nearly two millions; in other words, the population, 
in less than a hundred years, has been multiplied by ten. That of London 
itself—the London including the City, Clerkenwell, Whitechapel, Bloomsbury and 
Westminster—has been multiplied during the same time by five. What has 
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caused this enormous increase in South 
London? Well, people must live some- 
where ; the old limits proved insufficient : 
first, places which had been dotted over 
with fields and gardens and vacant 
places, such as Southwark on the west 
side and Bermondsey, were completely 
built over and inhabited; then, when 
Uy it became a problem how to stow away 

ey ss i eae 02 the people within reach of their work, 
“eed | : the “short stage” was supplemented 
NTT | | | 210 by the omnibus. Next, South London 

iit il li % e stretched itself out farther: it began to 
| Ah ; include Camberwell, Brixton, Stockwell, 
it's i| Clapham and Wandsworth. These were 
separate suburbs lying each among its 

own gardens; the inhabitants were not 
clerks, but principals, employers, sub- 
stantial merchants and flourishing shop- 
keepers. The clerks lived nearer London, 
mostly on the north of the river. Lastly 
came the railway, when London made 
another step outward so as to take in 
the places lying south of Clapham and 
Brixton. ‘hen the builder began: he 
saw that a new class of residents would 
be attracted by small houses and low rents. 
The houses sprang up as if in a single 
night, streets in a month, churches and 
chapels in a quarter. The population of 
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CMTE South London no longer consists of rich 
merchants, principals and partners. Clerks, 
A Doorway, Curlew Street, Bermondsey. assistants and employees of all kinds now 


crowd the morning and evening trains. 

If you want to form some idea of the South London folk, go and stand inside 
Cannon Street station and watch the trains come in, each with its freight of those 
who earn their daily bread within the City. See them pass cut—by the hundred, 
by the thousand, by the fifty thousand. The brain reels at the mere contemplation 
of this mighty multitude which comes in every morning and goes out every 
afternoon. As they hurry past, you observe on each the same expression—the 
same set eagerness—with which the day’s work is approached. Employer or 
employee, principal or clerk, it matters nothing. The clerk, who will get none of 
the thousands he is helping to secure, comes in to town as eager for the fray as 
his master: the fighting instinct is in the man; his face means battle, daily battle, 
in which the weapons are superior knowledge, earlier knowledge, keen sight, 
readiness, ruthlessness; while there is as much need, for success, of courage, 
tenacity and bluff as in any battle between contending armies. The many twinkling 
feet pass out of the station by the hundred thousand, every morning, to the field 
of battle. The English are a warlike people: they enjoy the field of battle; the 
City is like that state of beatitude which the pious Dane desired, in which there 
would be fighting every day and all day and for ever. 
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In South London there are two millions of people. It is therefore one of the 
great cities of the world. It stands upon an area about twelve miles long and five 
or six broad, but its limits cannot be laid down even approximately. It is a city 
without a municipality, without a centre, without a civic history; it has no 
newspapers, magazines or journals; it has no university; it has no colleges apart 
from medicine; it has no intellectual, artistic, scientific, musical, literary centres, 
unless the Crystal Palace can be considered a centre; its residents have no local 
patriotism or enthusiasm—one cannot imagine a man proud of New Cross; it has 
no theatres, except of a very popular or humble kind; it has no clubs; it has no 
public buildings ; it has no West End. It is argued that, although it has none of 
these things, yet it has them all by right of being a part of London. That is, 
in a sense, true. The theatres, concerts, picture galleries of the West End are 
accessible to the South. Far be it from me to deny the culture of Sydenham and 
the artistic elevation of Tooting. Yet one feels there must surely be some 
disadvantage in being separated from the literary and artistic circles whose members, 
it must be confessed, reside for the most part in North London. It must surely, 
one thinks, be a disadvantage for a young man who would pursue a career in Art 
not to live among people who habitually talk of Art and think of Art. It must 
surely be some disadvantage to live in a place where the people, when they are 
gathered together, mostly allow the conversation to turn upon things connected 
with the City. 

How are these two millions distributed ? 

There are, in fact, four layers. First, there is the “submerged” element—the 
people of the slums, of which mention has been made. ‘Their numbers and their 
proportion to the whole I know not. Next, there are the working people, those 
for whom the long lines—the endless lines—of barracks, called model lodging- 
houses, have been 
built. Here they Bowie 
live by the hundred ein, 
thousand—by the 
million: there are 
more than a million 
working men in 
South London. For 
their use are the 
shops of the 
Borough, chiefly pro- fi) eae a 
vision shops, and ryt | is en ie, Tcl de, Les. Ki CAS 
the public-houses. Svea le HEARN. bai tly ge PEAS 
The third layer is > 33gwawptaee ie See 
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the little semi-detached 
cottage to the stately 
mansion. The “ High 
Street,” filled with 
shops, is for the villas, 

Now, the whole of 
this immense popula- 
tion lives upon the 
City. ‘The _ bread- 
winners go in and out 
every day; the local 
shops provide for the 
houses, and are paid 
out of the money made 
in the City; the local 
doctor, the local house- 
agent, the local school- 
master, the local clergy- 
man, all receive their 
share of the money 
made in the City; 
even if there be here 
and there a literary 
man, his wares are 
bought by the money 
made in the City ; the 
artist looks for his 
patrons to the City; 
the working man, 
whatever his work, is 
paid out of the City ; 
so that the first func- 
tion of the City is to 
feed and supply all these millions. If at any time the trade of the City were to 
decay, these suburbs would decay as well; if the decay were gradual, they would 
slowly cease to spread—begin to show empty houses and deserted streets; if the 
decay were to mean ruin, the suburbs would themselves be speedily deserted. 
Then would be seen a deserted city on a scale never before equalled. Tadmor 
in the Wilderness would be a mere little wheelbarrow-full of stones compared with 
Suburban London given over to decay and wreck. 

Two millions of people, most of whom belong to the working class! The 
brain reels at thinking of this teeming multitudinous life—these armies of men, 
women, and children living in the slums and in the huge, unlovely barracks. ‘The 
very number makes it impossible to grasp the enormity of the mass; the vastness 
of the population makes one feel as if individual effort would be absolutely useless. 
In a sense it is useless, because it can only touch one or two, and what are they 
among so many? But in another sense, as I will presently show, individual effort 
may produce consequences both deep and widespread. 

It seems, again, when one contemplates this mass of humanity, this compact 
round ball of men and women, to make which two millions have been brought 
together, as if any one life was nothing: as if the life of any one out of the heap 
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any girl, any lad—was wholly unimportant and trivial, however that life were 
spent. That is not so: every heap is made up of atoms; the influence of the 
individual is as great in a densely populated place as in a village; one example 
is precious—beyond all price—in a model dwelling-house of. Bermondsey as in 
the most retired community of rustics. It is very easy to generalise from the 
mass: the dweller of the slums stands before the mind’s eye, beery, unwashed : 
in rags, inarticulate; his brain filled with thoughts which may better be described 
as suspicions; desirous of nothing but of food, drink, and warmth. That is what 
we think of him. It is because we do not know him. Ask those who go down 
among these people habitually: they will tell you of differences and distinctions 
among them as among ourselves; of memories of better things; of resignation 
rather than despair; and at the very worst of traits of generosity and unselfishness 
worthy of a clean cottage and the air of a village green. We must be very 
careful how we form. general conclusions about men and women. 

But—two millions of people! And every one of them wanting all the time 
what he thinks will make his life more happy. For the riverside folk the wants 
are few, but they are daily wants. With them, literally, it is a question of daily 
bread. Happy are the people whose wants are more numerous and their happiness 
more complex ! 
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I Let me terminate 
. this chapter by a 
brief account of 
certain work of a 
philanthropic kind 
which is character- 
istic of the place 
and of the time. 
pram Many and _ various 
RANE ee pare of , i i are the attempts, and 
ee Ses the associations, and 
y the machinery for 
j raising some of these 
people and for keep- 
ing others from slid- 
ing down. ‘There 
are the parish clergy, 
of late years better 
organised than at 
any previous time, 
more active, and 
more largely 
assisted ; they have 
planted evening 
schools and clubs 
for boys and girls: 
one must put the 
Church of England 
first, not only be- 
cause her clergy 
began the work of rescue, but also because hers is still the larger part. There 
is, next, the indirect work of the medical students of Guy’s and St. Thomas’s, 
who go in and out among the worst courts, tolerated because they come to 
doctor the sick, and not to ask disagreeabie questions about the children’s school. 
There are, next, places which aim at civilising by the presentation of things 
civilised. For instance, there is a very pleasing Institute in Whitecross Street, 
where a garden, an open-air band, a lecture or concert hall, and a row of 
cottages beautiful to look upon are provided as a standard to which the people 
may rise by degrees. There are one or two Polytechnics for the lads; and, lastly, 
there are the “Settlements,” college settlements and others. Let me_ briefly 
describe the work and aims of one of these Settlements. I have before me the 
last report of the Browning Settlement in Walworth. It is called the Browning 
Settlement because its headquarters is the chapel in York Street in which 
Robert Browning was christened. 

As for their plan of work, perhaps the aims and methods of a “Settlement” 
are not too well known for repetition. They are not all the same, but the 
differences are slight. The directors of this Settlement, for instance, desire to 
plant a Settlement House in every poor street: a house which shall be inhabited 
by the workers, men or women, and shall serve as a model for the other people 
in the street—example, in fact, is relied upon as a potent influence. There is, or 
will be, a large club house and coffee tavern for men and women, boys and 
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girls. Once a week there is a concert in the Hall; the members of the 
Settlement take as large a part as possible in the local government; they have 
laid out a burial ground at the back of their hall as a garden; they have a 
medical mission which gives consultations free; some of them are poor men’s 
lawyers; they have introduced the University Extension Lectures; they have 
founded thrift agencies; they hold Sunday afternoons for the men; they have a 
maternity society ; they have a clothes store; they have an adult school. Classes 
are held in hygiene, mathematics and classics; there have been Shakespeare 
readings, music, singing, country holidays, summer camps, children’s holidays ; 
there is a boys’ brigade; there is musical drill; there are May-day and harvest 
festivals ; and there are, in addition, works of religion and temperance which I 
have not enumerated above. 

The keynote of all such work as this is, for the workers, personal service— 
for the people, the influence of example: the attraction of things which they 
understand at once to be a great deal more pleasant than the bar and the 
tap-room: such a variety of work and recreation as may drag all into the net 
except the substratum, or all whom nothing can lift out of the mire. 

One or two things have yet to be learned as regards these Settlements. First, 
how large an area in a densely populated part can be covered by a single 
Settlement ; next, how many young men can be found to carry on the work. 
For instance, if the Browning Settlement can reach—of course it cannot—all the 
people of Walworth, which is in the parish of Newington, and includes one 
hundred and twenty thousand people, there ought to be nine other Settlements in 
South London from Battersea to Greenwich, both included. If we give twenty 
thousand people for each Settlement, then there ought to be at least fifty 
Settlements for the millions of the working class. The report does not state 
how many residents there are, but gives a list of the officers and managers of 
departments, from which it would seem that about thirty are actively engaged 
from day to day. So that fifteen hundred voluntary workers in all would be 
required in order to cover this land of slums with an effective string of Settlements. 

‘There never was a time when more determined efforts have been made for the 
elevation of the submerged, and there never was a time when so many young 
men and young women have been found ready to give the whole of their time, 
or all their spare time, to the work. Whether they will succeed in effecting a 
permanent improvement remains to be seen; whether the attraction of personal 
devotion which is now passing over the minds of the young will continue and 
remain with us, has also to be proved. The directors of the Browning Settlement 
meantime declare—I have no intention of questioning the truth of their assertion 
—that they find already among the people “a quickening of spirit, shown in 
keener intellectual interest, intenser civic ardour, warmer friendship, and more 
avowed piety.” If such are the fruits of a Settlement, we cannot but desire for 
South London a chain of Settlements, reaching from Battersea to Greenwich, 
both inclusive. 


WALTER BESANT. 
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" E are certainly stranded!” said Frank Draper. ‘‘ What is to be done?” 
His companion, a thin, wiry Canadian with wide-awake eyes, answered 
5 cheerfully, “You bet, we’re bust up!” 


” 


“Let us look the situation in the face,” said Draper. 

“Wal, it kind o’ stares us out of countenance as it is, Frank. Here we are, 
in a one-horse town, with exactly—how much ?” 

“Between you and me, Walter, eight dollars. My wife has about half as much 
again.” 

“Wal, say eight dollars; three of us, and a thousand miles trom our home! 
Say, suppose you write to the Old Country for help?” 

His eye twinkled; but his companion flushed, and, thrusting his hands more 
deeply into his pockets, made no reply. 

The two friends were entirely dissimilar in every characteristic: Walter Kingsley 
was of the unmistakable Canadian type—brusque, shrewd, energetic, and self- 
satisfied ; Draper was a handsome young Englishman of five-and-twenty, heavy 
jawed, well bred, cut from the usual pattern of “younger sons.” 

He had drifted about the New Country from place to place, for the last six 
years ; served in the mounted police, farmed in Ontario, and worn the cow-boy’s 
hat in the North-West Territories. 

But within the last six months he had managed to lose all his money in a 
theatrical speculation, and to get married to an American girl after an acquaintance 
of something under six weeks! 

Mrs. Draper was a “toe dancer.” Frank had happened to lounge into a 
third-rate variety theatre in Sacramento, California. There was a young lady on 
the stage, flitting hither and thither on the very tips of her tiny feet. Her arms 
were outspread like a bird’s wings; she seemed to sway and balance as lightly as 
the fluffy ball off a withered dandelion ; her light brown hair hung in ripples and 
curls to her waist ; her features were small, piquant and delicate, her figure lithe, 
springy and supple ; her expression and eyes were full of life, gaiety, and a dash 
of insolence. 








Frank was impressionable, and trifles lead to consequences. The next turn 
happened to -bore him; he strolled out of the theatre and met Walter Kingsley in 
the lobby, who was discussing the ability of this identical toe dancer with a loud- 
voiced, bragging theatrical agent. 
4°9 
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Frank saw his opportunity for an introduction, and spent six dollars in flowers 
the following evening, besides being seized with an attack of stage fever. 

The bragging agent was about to float a small theatrical company, for which 
the toe dancer had been engaged. He appreciated the fact that Frank Draper 
possessed some capability—and a small capital. 

The toe dancer was quite as pretty on nearer view as behind the footlights. 
Her “momma” was dead; her “ poppa” was professionally engaged somewhere 
in the States (Frank afterwards ascertained that his father in-law was nightly 
appearing as the hind legs of a horse in a travelling show!). She was entirely 
self-taught and self-dependent. 

Everything was rose-coloured in Sacramento; and Draper married the toe 
dancer the day before the tour commenced. 

For a couple of months the prospects were golden; then there was a run of 
ill luck—poor houses and expensive journeys: salaries were conspicuous by their 
absence. Some of the more fortunate members of the little company departed 
while there was yet time; but Frank, his wife, and Walter Kingsley were too 
deeply involved already. But at the beginning of the third month the bragger 
settled the matter effectually by leaving ¢em—stranded, in a small town in the dull, 
dead State of Nevada. 

Frank glanced angrily round the room where they were sitting. Naturally 
inclined to be pessimistic, he had drifted, during the last few years, into an 
injured, discontented frame of mind. 

“Say! you’re getting down in the mouth,” said Kingsley. “Brace up! we 
ain’t dead yet. We must turn to, old man, and scheme for the luck to change.” 

“Qh, it’s easy for you,” said Frank,—“ you’re used to it! But I’m sick, I 
tell you I’m sick of this hand-to-mouth business !” 

He paced up and down the room, his big shoulders drooping, while he flung 
foolish, impatient words at the equable Canadian. 

Suddenly the door opened, and the lady of the party came in, wearing a 
somewhat worn, brocaded morning wrapper, that was open from the waist downwards, 
giving more than a glimpse of lace skirts and dainty brown shoes and _ stockings ; 
and her hair was in a long thick plait down her back. 

She nodded to her husband, and gave a little tweak to Kingsley’s hair as she 
passed him on her way to a low rocking-chair, where she commenced to rock 
violently, with one small foot thrust out to the stove. 

“T was just telling Walter,” Frank went on, with a far from agreeable smile, 
“how utterly useless I feel in this hole. Now, if I were in New York or Chicago, 
I am sure that I could get an engagement immediately,—why shouldn’t I? Many 
a fellow with only a quarter my talent is earning a salary to-day that I should 
jump at!” 

“T guess so!” said Kingsley, as he paused for a reply. 

“ Well, what am I to do? I never was so stranded, so done! If I had that 
fellow here (he meant the bragger) I’d wring his neck—the little brute !” 

Mrs. Draper had remained silent, with her eyes fixed on her husband ; but now 
she spoke with a very pronounced twang :— 

“What I warnt to know is this—what ave we goin’ to do? This hotel man 
is very pleasant, but I guess he isn’t keepin’ us here for the love of seein’ you 
feed, Wal, and of course he knows we’re in the soup—beastly ill luck !” 

This was one of Frank’s favourite expressions, but he hated to hear it from his 
wife’s lips. 

“You bet I know what Z should do,” Mrs. Draper continued: “I should just 
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send Walter on to the next jay town, let him boom us big, and we’d give a show 
to a jammed house, Frank, if we had to walk there on our stockinged feet ! ” 

“Oh, it’s absurd, Millie dear: nobody has heard of us 

“That’s all right,” she interrupted, still rocking violently. “I guess I can dance 
to beat the band—can’t I, Wal?” 

“You're a smart little card—you’re the joker! Say! I never thought of being 
an advance agent: it just means talk, doesn’t it?” 

“Talent, I should think,” from Draper, coolly. 

“ And bluff!” from Mrs. Draper, decidedly. 

“ll start to-day!” and Kingsley began to discuss the affair in voluble slang. 

Draper’s remarks were so very discouraging that at last his wife silenced him, 
with the exclamation: “Gracious! Do give us a little less of your lip!” 





He was disgusted with the whole idea, and only entered one more protest, when 
Kingsley wanted to advertise him as “ Roscius, Irving and the only successor of 
Bill Nye rolled into one!” 

When Kingsley departed, it was with the understanding that his companions 
were to follow him in two days and give a “rushed” entertainment at a somewhat 
bigger town thirty miles away. 

“But we can’t pay our bill here!” was Draper’s last objection. 

“That’s as simple as a rail on a fence,” said Kingsley. The proprietor must let 
you go—I guess he knows troupes! Over the reservoir !” 

When he had gone, Frank threw himself into a chair, sullen and scowling. 

“T don’t like it, Millie, I tell you plainly: how can we get up a decent performance 
in two days?” 

“Oh, hang! I don’t see what you’ve got to kick about. You can act anything: 
you say so yourself! Didn’t you tell me at Sacramento you was goin’ to England 
to go on the stage? How are we to get there, if we stick here ?” 

Draper suddenly realised the full meaning of the plural pronoun—“ we.” 

The atmosphere of his quiet, conservative home would be as uncongenial to 
this shrill-voiced, flippant, ignorant girl as the fact of his marriage would be 
inconceivable to his gentle, proud English sisters and brothers. 

The inevitableness of his hasty step—a relentless criticism of his wife—flashed 
through his mind with a vivid force that abashed and startled him. 

“Oh, hang!” the girl said again, and he turned away from her quickly. Where 
was the charm, the supposed depth, the character? 

“Millie!” Draper blurted out, with angry emphasis, “ what do you mean by 
shutting me up as you did when Kingsley was here? Heaven knows I’m in a 
worse position than either of you, and I’m the unlucky sort of fellow who feels 
it more!” He leaned forward with his hands clasped between his knees, absorbed 
in his own despondency. 

Suddenly Mrs. Draper jumped up from her rocker, and impulsively knelt down 
by his side. 

“You keep a stiff upper lip, my own boy!” she murmured, pressing her cheek 
against his and twining her arm round his neck. 

Draper smiled and drew her nearer, half surprised that the caress and simple 
speech had cheered and touched him. 

“T never mean to act ugly,” she went on—“ you know I don’t. I guess you'll 
soon break me of it, just you keep on tryin’; but don’t be mad!” 

“T’m not angry, Millie ; but I wish you would consider me more. And—look 
here, darling—need you wear so many rings in the morning? ‘Three imitation 
diamonds, a ruby and a marquise, all on one hand!” 
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“My!” she answered; “I thought they looked real stylish! But you know 
best. I’m very sorry, dear.” 

She slowly drew her rings off her fingers and laid them, like an offering of 
affection, at his feet ; then she sat back on her heels and peeped into Frank’s face. 

“ How’s that, my white-haired boy?” 

His brow cleared ; the look of her hands, covered with trash, had always made 
him impatient: it was only a trifle, but he was developing the habit of disapproval 
of all the trifles of their daily life. 

The two following days were full of anxious expectation. Before the Drapers 
departed, Millie had undertaken to reconcile the hotel proprietor to the unpleasant 
fact that they could not pay their bill. 

She assumed the confidential ; she struck up a close friendship with the daughter 
of the house, and invited her to pay her a lengthy visit in England. 

“We're goin’ there right now!” said Mrs. Draper. “My husband belongs 
to one of these ’ristocratic English families; he’d be a lord if he only cared to 
claim it!” 

Frank fumed when this speech was repeated to him afterwards, but Millie only 
laughed : she was accustomed to his frequent fits of ill temper; she loved to see 
him stand erect—six feet of ruffled, handsome, unreasonable Englishman. 

Walter Kingsley had not overrated his “ booming ” powers. A crowded house 
greeted the appearance of “ Elphena, the Greatest Toe Dancer in the World”; a 
little to the surprise of Draper, who was apt to forget that his wife was a trained 
artiste, who had earned her own living since she was a child. 

She made herself a smart little dress for the performance, tacking it together 
with atrociously bad sewing as she sat on her heels on her bed, chattering all the 
time. Frank watched her with a masculine disbelief that an old bit of blue satin, 
some torn lace, and a diminutive skirt of faded chiffon, could be turned into a 
dancing costume. 

“Tsn’t that cunnin’?” she asked, holding it up by the shoulder-straps. 

“There’s very little of it, darling!” said Frank. 

“Mercy! There ain’t much of me either!” she answered, giving a twirl and a 
high kick as an expression of satisfaction. 

The luck had changed. Kingsley threw himself into the business with a 
positively ferocious enthusiasm ; Draper sang and acted well; they were fortunate 
in meeting with a violinist and an acrobat (also stranded), who were glad enough 
to join them ; but the great success was made by “ Elphena,” who flitted like a 
fairy, through every style of dance, on the very tips of her toes. 

But Frank Draper was wretched: try as he might, he could not hide from 
himself that his wife was the attraction, and practically the bread-winner, of the 
whole company. It was irksome to feel dependent; he began to brood over her 
flippancy, the bright smile that came to her face—for him—or Kingsley—or the 
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acrobat—any one! ' 
She was always happy and gay, proud of her marriage, and proud of her tall, 
handsome, disagreeable husband ! 
The weeks passed on, and the members of the little company found themselves | 


in Illinois, bound for the Eastern States. 

But it happened that one night, in a tolerably large town, a smart theatrical 
man dropped in to see their “show”; he was struck with Draper’s good appearance, 
bored by the other two men, and simply fascinated by the little toe dancer. 
Quick-witted and enterprising, he wasted no time over the affair, but before the 
end of the performance he had offered “ Elphena” a good Chicago engagement. 
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“Of course you must accept it!” Draper said to his wife; but she seemed 
doubtful. 

“It’s kind o’ mean to Walter, don’t you think ?” 

“Oh, I hadn’t thought of him!” said Draper coolly. “I’m tired of Walter ; 
he was very well in the West, Millie, but he would be rather—impossible, you know, 
in New York or Chicago.” 

“Why, he’s a good square head, isn’t he, dear?” 

“Tf you mean commonly honest, I suppose so.” 

‘Say, I won’t be mean—not for any salary, Frank !” 

But still it was managed ; Kingsley was anxious to get an engagement himself 
instead of touring, the acrobat and violinist were handsomely compensated by Mrs. 
Draper, and the Chicago man was happy at the acquisition of a coming star. 

“Now I guess we can put on side!” said Millie, six months later, as she and 
her husband sat at breakfast in a New York hotel. 

Faded chiffon skirts and imitation diamonds were things of the past: “ Elphena ” 
had toured the United States with brilliant success; she was singularly proud and 
happy just now, for they were about to sail for England, where she was to dance 
in the biggest Variety Theatre in London. 

“ You've got a soft snap, darling!” she said, trying to make Draper smile. 
But he wilfully mistook her loving little speech, and thought that she meant to 
reproach him. 

How pretty his wife looked! Why was she not an English girl? Why was 
she a dancer? What would his people think of it all? These questions were 
perpetually haunting his mind. 

They had a sunny voyage, and Draper lay in his chair on deck, day after day, 
dreading and longing for the sight of his old home. He reviewed his wandering 
life of the last six years with some pleasure, a touch of pain, and a little (a very 
little) self-reproach. 

The figure of his wife as she first appeared to him in Sacramento, dainty, 
captivating, evasive, flitted as often through his day dreams as her little feet and 
floating skirts passed and repassed his chair. He watched them beneath the 
cap that was pulled down over his eyes; proud that she was considered the 
prettiest girl in the ship, angry that she was unconsciously amusing half the men 
on board. , 

In fact, Frank Draper was spoilt: he had picked up a real diamond in California, 
and he was trying vainly to persuade himself that it was paste—to enhance the 
value of his own considerably alloyed metal ! 

Millie knew that her husband’s family lived a short distance out of London ; 
the name of the place conveyed no idea to her mind; she expected to be taken 
there on her arrival in England, but Frank did not mention it. 

They went to a big London hotel, but the bright eyes of the little toe dancer 
were clouded with disappointment as she stood looking round her. Outside the 
house there was the loud rumble of a busy street ; but the large, handsome rooms 
were dull and cheerless. She turned wistfully towards her husband, who had thrown 
himself into an easy chair, looking tired and uncomfortable. 

“Tt’s—kind o’ lonesome, dear !” 

It was such an unusual thing for Millie to grumble, that he glanced up in 
surprise, 

“What is the matter? Doesn’t the hotel suit you?” he asked. 

She walked to the other side of the room and stared out of the window, 
biting her under lip, while her breath came quickly and tremulously. 
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“ Millie!” said Frank, after a long pause. 

She turned towards him eagerly, and exclaimed, in a little burst of pleasure, 
“Say! You ave glad you hitched with me in Sacramento, ain’t you, Frank?” 

“Do you mean that we were married? Yes, dear, of course.” But still he 
said no word about taking her to his English home. 

“Elphena” was a great success. Her photographs and advertisements were 
plentifully scattered abroad in London, but neither Mrs, Draper nor her daughter 
were people to visit a Variety ‘Theatre. 

When Frank went to see them (fondly imagining that Millie was too dull-witted 
to guess where he had gone) they asked about his wife with some interest and 
curiosity ; but an old habit of reading the desires of a favourite son quickly taught 
them that such questions were distasteful—in short, that Mrs, Frank Draper must 
be quietly acknowledged and ignored. 

A month after the first appearance ot “ Elphena,” it happened that Frank met 
his sister Beatrice in London. ‘They had seen but little of each other since his 
return, so they left the busy streets and turned into the Park. 

“You look ill, Frank,” Beatrice said, with tender anxiety. “Is there anything 
the matter?” 

“Nothing to speak of,” he answered. “I have a wretched cold; I’ve been 
seedy for a week. Never mind that—let us talk of old times!” 

She responded to his mood, and he listened to her sweet, low voice with eyes 
bent on the ground, lost in the past. 

There was a little throng of people at Hyde Park Corner ; and as Frank stood 
aside to let Beatrice walk in front of him, he recognised his wife in the middle 
of the crowd, smiling and radiant, in a green-and-scarlet walking-suit, as smart as 
a paroquet. 

Frank Draper made no response to the flash of her smile, but taking his 
sister by the arm, turned and walked away in the opposite direction. It was the 
impulse of a minute ; but directly after, there was a smart tap on Beatrice’s shoulder, 
and the scarlet-and-green paroquet was standing before them. 

The colour rushed into Frank’s face, but Millie did not look at him. 

“ Excuse me,” she said, “but I guess you are Frank’s sister?” 

“ Yes,” Beatrice answered, with comprehension and interest coming into her eyes. 

“Wal, I just warnted to say that I’m Mrs. Draper—that’s all.” 

“T am glad to meet you—indeed !” said Beatrice gently, holding out her hand. 
Millie took it frankly, but she was very pale. ‘“ You know we have never met,” 
Beatrice went on, with genuine courtesy and regret. ‘“I—I never meant to cut 
you——” 

“No,” Millie interrupted: “it was my husband who did that!” 

She looked full into Frank’s eyes for a second, and then, with a little bow and 
smile to his companion, walked away. 

“ Your wife is wonderfully pretty!” said Beatrice, after an awkward silence. 

“She has made me feel like a whipped cur!” he answered, between his teeth. 

“T’m not surprised to hear it,” said his sister, coolly 

It was late at night when Frank returned to the hotel. His wife was back 
from the theatre, and was having supper, alone, in their sitting-room. 

It was a dreary autumn night, and Frank was wet and tired. He sat down by 
the fire, aching in every bone, and feeling cold and wretched. How he missed 
her usually bright greeting and little budget of news! He rested his heavy head 
on his hand: of course she was hurt—she had the right to be angry. She was 
crossing the room towards him. Now for reproaches and a scene, 
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But, as he lifted his head, her whole face changed; anxiety and pity swept 
over it. 

“Oh, my darling, you look real sick! How could I be so horrid to you? 
How could I?” 

She was already pulling off his wet coat; then she knelt down on the rug to 
stir up the fire, but her husband suddenly caught her hands in his and _ pressed 
them passionately to his lips. 


There is ample time, during rheumatic fever, for a man to contemplate death 
and remember life. 

It was a good thing for Frank Draper to hover between the two. He was 
very grateful for all the goodness that was showered down upon him—more 
grateful than he had ever been before. But for a long time everything was vague ; 
he was rarely delirious, but always weak, wandering, and depressed. His eyes 
would look round the room, taking in the fact that it was the hotel where he and 
Millie lived, but scarcely surprised that his mother and Beatrice were there too. 
They were so gentle and considerate; he was surrounded with such care and 
kindness. 

At last, when the turning-point of Frank’s illness had come and gone, and he 
was beginning to talk about the future, his sister Beatrice spoke to him of the one 
subject that was always in his mind. 

“Frank,” she said, “do you ever think of working again?” 

“Of course I do! How can you ask?” he answered, with some warmth. 
“First, to pay my debts ‘3 

“Everything you owe is to Millie.” 

“Yes, all my gratitude, all my heart! But in money, Beatrice, much to you 
at home.” 

“No; Millie has only accepted our affection. Do you know, every hour of the 
day she has ,devoted to you, and every night she has danced at three places. 
Oh, Frank, how good you must have been in America to win such a priceless, 
untiring love !” 

Frank put up a trembling hand to stop her, for he heard his wife’s step on 
the stairs. 





“Do you know her xow?” said Beatrice. 

.And he answered quickly, “ Yes, and I know myself!” 

Millie came in, and when they were alone she knelt down by her husband’s 
side. 

“Frank,” she murmured, “ you seem so struck on me since you've been sick. 
It’s very pleasant, dear. Say, you’re not so mad and ashamed of me as you used 
to be, are you?” 

“Darling! darling! how could I be such a surly brute—all these months! but 
give me time, Millie,’ was all he could say. “I’ve learnt my lesson. Give me 
time to show you—to prove 





He broke down in telling her ot his admiration and love; but she only pressed 
her cheek to his with the old fond caress, and whispered again and again :— 
“That’s all right, my own boy! that’s all right !” 


Peccy WEBLING. 














A MONUMENT OF THE 
M. ROCHEFORT IN 
MOON AND THE STARS—How M. 
REVOLVERS PUT AWAY—“I’LL_ RISK 
TARIAT —A_ SOCIALIST IN 


EXHIBITION YEAR — TYPOGRAPHY 
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FERRY’S ELECTION WAS 
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“ LITERATURE ”— 
PROMISING THE 
PREVENTED—AND 
LATIN PROLE- 
LEFROY — THE 
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CRUSADE AGAINST ATHLETICS—AND THE REVOLT OF COMMON SENSE—ON WHICH 
SIDE IS “ MATERIALISM” ?—A FUGITIVE SONNET. 


I LEARN=the Paris 

correspondent of the 
Pall Mall Gazette informs 
me —that the French 
printers are going to 
3} commemorate the great 
Exhibition year, 1900, with 
a truly magnificent monu- 
ment of their taste and 
skill. The work chosen 
to be thus honoured 
but you shall have its name presently. 
The edition will consist of three hundred 
copies, and each copy is to be unique. 
Apart from being numbered and bearing the 
subscriber’s name in print (as is usual with 
éditions de luxe), every copy will contain on 
the flyleaf a maxim or aphorism touching on 





is 





art, politics, or some social topic, selected 
from the wisdom of—“ Victor Hugo?” No, 
wait a moment—and this maxim or aphorism 





will be interpreted by a water-colour or draw- 
ing or unique engraving by some great artist. 
No such monumental work (our informant 
adds) will have been issued in France since 
the admirers of Voltaire printed their grand 
edition of his collected writings. There are 
to be four volumes, and each volume will 
contain a portrait of the illustrious author 
at a different stage in his illustrious career. 
The printing is in the hands of M. Gaston 
da Costa. The engraver will be M. Albert 
Primaire. And of course after the edition 
has been printed the blocks will be destroyed 
and the type distributed, while the original 
illustrations will be raffled for among the 
first hundred-and-twenty subscribers. 


Avs TELL, but who is the author whom the 
/ printers, artists and bibliophiles of 
France thus delight to honour ?— 
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‘But who is this, what thing of sea or land, 

That, so bedecked, ornate and gay, 
Comes this way sailing 

Like a stately ship 

Of Tarsus, bound for the isles 

Of Javan or Gadire, 

With all her bravery on and tackle trim, 

Sails filled and streamers waving ?— 


not to mention aphorisms and unique en- 
gravings by “great artists”? Softly: hold 
your breath. It is—M. Henri Rochefort, 
with his Aventures de ma Vie / 

Bless thee, Bottom ! Thou art translated 
this time, at all events. 





EALLY we shall require to have a 
footnote inserted in the next edition 
of Mr. Matthew Arnold’s famous essay on 
the Literary Influence of Academies. You 
remember with what approval Mr. Arnold 
quoted Renan :— 
** All ages have their inferior literature ; but 
the great danger of our time is that this inferior 
tends 


literature more 


and more to get the 
upper place. No one 


has the same advan- 
tage as the Academy 
for fighting 


this’ mischief : ” 


against 
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IN rwe weasel special facilities for 
“creating a form of 
intellectual culture 
which shall impose itself all round.” “An 
institution like the French Academy,” said 
Mr. Arnold, “sets standards in a number 
of directions, a force of educated opinion, 
checking and rebuking those who fall below 
these standards or who set them at nought. 
Educated opinion exists here, as in France ; 
but in France the Academy serves as a sort 
of centre and rallying-point, and gives it a 
force which it has not got here ”—with much 
more to the same effect; the most of it 
just, and the whole of it very salutary medi- 
cine for our national bumptiousness. But 
indeed, when this public homage is rendered 
to the writings of M. Rochefort, one cannot 
help feeling that all the controlling force of 
the French Academy must somehow, and 
for the time at any rate, be in abeyance. 
English newspapers have waxed exceedingly 
eloquent over the recent wrongs of M. Zola, 
and have quoted them as proof positive of 
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France’s decadence. But the most flourish- 
ing nations are apt enough to lose their 
heads over hot questions of politics. This 
apotheosising of M. Rochefort as a writer 
may be in comparison, and actually, a trivial 


affair. As a token of complacent and fatuous 
decadence it seems to me a deal more 
significant. There is really no excuse for it. 


There can be no temptations, apart from 
those of an incurably bad taste, to make any 
mistake about M. Rochefort as a writer or 
asaman. Apart from the caprices of bad 
taste, there can be no difficulty in deciding 
that the writings of Mr. Smalley (for in- 
stance) are literature in comparison with the 
writings of M. Rochefort. And America did 
not celebrate its World’s Fair by apotheo- 
sising Mr.Smalley. Concerning M. Rochefort 
as a man there is even less excuse for making 
any mistake, such infantile glee has he con- 
stantly displayed in exposing his personality 
to the public gaze. If you desire to know 
how M. Rochefort helped to cheat Victor 
Hugo at cards, or to swindle him over the 
purchase of a spurious Salvator Rosa, you 
will find the incidents blandly set forth in 
this autobiography which is to be France’s 
literary monument for the year 1goo. You 
will also read of his chivalry towards women 
—his description, for instance, of Madame 
de Lamballe as “‘ that princess who had the 
detestable habit of going out with her head 
on the end of a pike.” Will this, 1 wonder, 
be one of the mo/s which “ great artists ” are 
to “interpret” by a “ water-colour or drawing 
or unique engraving”? 
He tells us with glee that 
he once brought tears 
to the third Napoleon’s 
eyes by insulting his 
mother in print. In- 
deed, in this connection 
M. Rochefort reminds 
me irresistibly of the 
hot-headed Irishman 
who, stung by the late 
Mr. Newdegate’s insistence in Parliament 





on the need of periodical inspections of 
nunneries, sat down and penned a letter to 
the editor of the 7zmes, beginning, “ Before 
Mr. Newdegate traduces these pure-lived 
and blameless ladies, he had better be 
looking after his own bedizened and dram- 
drinking old mother...” <A friend to 
whom he showed the letter remarked : “ Look 
that’s all very well and_ forcibly 
But it’s actionable, of course. | 


here : 
put. 
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suppose you are quite sure of your ground ?” 
—“Sure of me ground? What the divvle 
do I know of the owld harridan? I only 
know that if he has the common feelin’s of a 
gintleman, it'll annoy him very much.” 


M ROCHEFORT’S personal courage 
- has never (I believe) been seriously 
impeached. He would as lief assail a man 
< as a woman, a young man as an 

old man: but the extraordinary 
pi thing about him is that he would 
j \ also apparently as lief assail a 
f }3 woman as a man,—an old man, 
ra or a dead man, as a young and 

\ active one. Privately I do not 

\ believe in autobiographies : the 

writer knows either too much or 

too little about his subject. There 

|} is, indeed, a great deal to be said 

for the theory that the mere 

act of writing an autobiography is a con- 
fession of failure: it postulates at all events 
that the writer recognises some need of jus- 
tifying his career. M. Rochefort remarks 
truly enough of Napoleon III.’s resolve to 
consult the nation by a P/ébiscife that “it is 
a dangerous empiric remedy, because, if you 
consult anybody, doctor or elector, it implies 
the admission that you feel ill.” Sowhena 
politician sets to work to tell the public his 
own story of his career, it implies the ad- 
mission that his career does not exactly 
speak for itself. Nor, on M. Rochefort’s 
own representations, is it possible to acquit 
that career of repeated and deliberate factious- 
ness. Let us pass over the hideous story of 
the Commune, on the rights and wrongs of 
which few men feel themselves able to speak ; 
and let us come to the carpet-incident of the 
fall of the Grévy presidencyin 1887. M.Grévy, 
as all the world knows, resigned in conse- 
quence of scandals created by the dishonesty 
of his son-in-law, M. Wilson. No sooner was 
his resignation assured than M. Rochefort 
and his friends became exceedingly anxious 
to prevent M. Ferry’s being elected in his 
stead. “The dread lest Ferry should be 
elected dominated all other sentiments. .. . 
As to myself and my friends, on the morrow 
of Grévy’s fall we would have promised the 
moon and the stars to whoever asked for 
them, could he have undertaken to prevent 
Ferry’s entry into the Elysée. (This, be 
it remarked in passing, is characteristic 
of a certain kind of demagogue. You can 
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deal with a man who bribes out of his own 
purse. He is, after a fashion, honest in his 


dishonesty. But there is no dealing with 
the kind of man who bribes with promises 
of other people’s money, or, failing that, of 
the moon and stars.) Well, let it be ad- 
mitted for argument’s sake that M. Rochefort 
and his allies were right in their dislike of 
M. Ferry. Even so there can be no two 
opinions among dispassionate observers 
about the steps they took to secure his 
rejection. Here is the tale as M. Roche- 
fort sets it forth. I quote from the English 
translation of Les Aventures de Ma Vie 
(Edward Arnold) : 


‘“*Two nights before the reunion of Congress, 
Clemenceau and I met at the /vstice. After 
running over the chances of the candidates, 
Clemenceau said, ‘Carnot is not a strong man, 
and is a regular reactionist; but he bears a 
republican name, and we have nobody better to 
put forward.’ ” 


It was arranged therefore that M. Carnot’s 
name should be put forward. Whereupon— 


**It was also determined that I should open 
negotiations with the Re- 
volutionary Committee— 
notably with the Blan- 
quists, who were men of 
action on whom one could 
count—and that demon- 
strations were to be 
organised at important 
points of the city of a 
nature to lead the Oppor- 
tunists and the Right 
to think twice before 
defying public opinion 
by an election which would inevitably lead to 
street-fighting.” 


—To think twice, that is, before combating 
the (manufactured) public voice in favour of 
a man who had been chosen faute de mieux 
by Messieurs Rochefort and Clemenceau, 
in private council, after running through a 
list of possible candidates. 


‘©On the following morning I invited my old 
friend Eudes to lunch with me. We arranged to 
supply revolvers to those who had none, and Eudes 
promised me that on receipt of the first piece of bad 
news from Versailles his forces would seize the 
Hotel de Ville.” 

The date of this, please remember, is 
tranquil 1887, not 1870-71. 


‘“‘The scheme succeeded beyond our expecta- 
tions. On the day of the vote Eudes obtained 
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the support of a number of municipal councillors, 
and took up his quarters in the offices of the 
Hotel de Ville, in company with the Blanquist 
committee. <A¢ the same time we gave instructions 
for alarming telegrams to be sent from Paris to 
different members of Congress at Versailles, 
announcing that the Commune had been pro- 
claimed, and that Ferry’s election would be the 
signal for frightful excesses.” 


In other words—“ We suborned a company 
of liars to help us.” 

‘Carnot was elected, and the revolvers were 
put away. But had Ferry been elected, blood 
would no doubt have flowed in Paris, and, Z 
admit, no end gained by the sacrifice.” 


There you have the plot, complacently set 
down by its author. There you have it on 
his own avowal that he sowed falsehood 
broadcast, and deliberately planned civil 
bloodshed, not to save the state (for there is 
no pretence that the state was in danger) 
but to keep an enemy out of office. If 
there be any meaning in words, his behaviour 
in this paraded instance was factious and 
worse: it was to all intents and purposes 
deliberately treasonable. It has, to be sure, 
a grimly humorous side. It reminds one 
of the Scots weaver who expounded his 
political creed to his minister, and was 
answered, “In my opinion your principles 
would drive the country into revolution, 
and create in the long run _ national 
bankruptcy.” “ Nay-tion-al bankruptcy !” 
echoed the weaver, taking snuff: “div 
ye think sae?” Then decidedly, after a 
—- long inhalation, “ Dod ! 
avto. Jil risk it!” But it 
Blot, has its very serious side, 
*"Y too, when we hear that 
a book containing this 
confession, and _ others 
eA scarcely less cynical, 
has been chosen as the 
fittest vehicle to carry to 
posterity the choicest specimens of France’s 
typographical skill. If this be the literature 
which the France of to-day thinks most 
worthy of honour, then Heaven help France ! 
—for the book is not only artistically dana/, 
but morally perverse. 





WE may be told that the whole affair 

is réclame; that this apotheosising 
of M. Rochefort’s ill-conditioned memoirs no 
more represents the real opinion of France 
than his suborned telegrams represented the 
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opinion of France during the presidential 
crisis of 1887. In that case I repeat that the 
next edition of Matthew Arnold’s essay on 
the Literary Influence of Academies will 
sorely need a footnote to bring it abreast of 
the times. It would indeed be terrible to 
have to accept Les Aventures de Ma Vie as 
typical of France; it would be still more 
terrible to believe that France compla- 
cently accepted the book as typical. But 
are we so certain that it does not typify at 
least a considerable mass of modern French 
feeling ? Factiousness such as M. Rochefort 
confesses to in this affair of 1887 could 
hardly (one would suppose) be tolerated, 
could hardly even be confessed to with 
impunity, ina nation which had not hardened 
its conscience on the subject of factiousness. 
And his amazing lack of chivalry in his 
assaults upon women: is that merely an 
idiosyncrasy of M. Rochefort’s? We read, 
the other day, how the crew of the wrecked 
Bourgogne struck and 
beat off the unhappy 
women who cried to 
be taken on board the 
boats. And this is not 
by any means a new 
tale. Said a writer in 
the Spectator, the other 
day, “If there is one 
thing more certain 
about the French Re- 
volution than another, 





it is that women provoked, or rather en- 
countered, more hatred than the men ; that 
they were sent to the guillotine as readily ; 
that Madame la Marquise seemed to the 
suffering proletariat more completely the 
representative of privilege and caste than 
Monsieur le Marquis.” 
ES, there lies the secret of it all—in 
social hatred. It is high time that 
somebody wrote an essay on the beneficence 
of strikes, lock-outs and other local stand-up 
fights between labour and capital. Their 
beneficence lies in this—that they let off 
bad blood. Most of us respect an enemy 
the more, and in a way like him the better, 
after a little “turn-up” with him. If these 
engagements be fairly frequent, we study his 
little ways, get to understand him, take him 
as one sportsman should take another. We 
may not exactly love him, but his persistency 
touches on our sense of humour, and we can 
even admit at times that life would be the 
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poorer were his opposition removed. I am 
sure that Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Disraeli 
had some such wistful liking at the bottom 
of their antagonism ; 
and perhaps, if any 
true fighting man were 
really able to examine 
the heart of his ad- 
versary, he would find 
there, as the ultimate 
source of combative- 
ness, something of 
himself! But this is to 
speculate too curiously ; 
and we may confine 
ourselves to the assertion that our northern 
squabbles between the poor and the rich 
are all the better-humoured and the less 
dangerous for their not infrequent blood- 
lettings. With the Latin races the hatred 
between class and class grows savage with 
repression, as chained dogs turn savage. 
The writer in the Sfectafor argued that the 
sailors of the Bourgogne were maddened, not 
by panic, but by furious selfishness sharpened 
by social hate. They cursed the unhappy 
passengers, and bludgeoned them with boat- 
hooks and stabbed them and drowned them 
“out of sheer hate and dread of their social 
advantages.” And he quotes, by way of 
illustration, a passage in which Signor 
Edmondo de Amicis records his observations 
on shipboard_of the attitude of a company of 
Italian emigrants towards 
the saloon passengers :— 









THE 
NenctR = «* The emigrants crowding 
toward the stern looked at 
the doors of the saloon and 
at the first-class passengers 
with a fiercer eye than usual, 
as if they would have liked 
to offer something more than 
insolence ;—for why did we 
take up so much of the ship, 
—why should we, a hundred 
or so, occupy nearly as much room as they, a 
people? Didn’t we eat up all those nice dishes 
that they saw carried across the piazzetta twice a 
day, and of which they got nothing but the smell ? 
Didn’t we have servants in black to do all this 
running about for us, while they had to rinse 
their pots and pans at the deck trough, and wait 
for their food at the kitchen door like beggars? 
Why should this be?” 


Men of that temper, it is argued, would 
regard any special effort to save passengers 
as at once an injury and an insult to them- 
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selves, justifying an attack upon the accursed 
aristocrats, who even in shipwreck are to 
be preferred to ordinary people. And they 
nurse a special hatred of the womenfolk of 
the rich, believing (rightly or wrongly) that, 
while working even less than their husbands 
and brothers, they parade their hateful luxury 
with far more insolence. 

Some years ago, at a Radical meeting in 
the East End, presided over (I believe) by 
Earl Compton, a fiery old Socialist stood up 
and addressed the chairman to this effect :— 
“Why are you here? Is it with some notion 
of making terms between us and any of 
your order? I tell you it is useless: we 
will have no terms at all with you. For 
eight hundred years you have bowed our 
backs to you, have robbed and imprisoned 
us, and, feeding on our toil, have starved 
our children and brought our wives and 
daughters to shame. When our turn comes, 
we will make no terms. We will not beat 
and imprison you ; we will not starve your 
children ; we will not bring your wives and 
daughters to shame. No: we will be more 
merciful: we will kill you—man, woman, 
and child.” He was in earnest, and the 
audience knew it. But the audience had 
not the smallest desire to take him seriously ; 
and every one, from the chairman down- 
ward, treated him with appreciative good- 
humour. But he would have carried a 
Latin audience with him: so, at any rate, 
the “masters” of the Latin races believe. 
And believing this, they see no protection 
for themselves against the wild-beast rage 
of the mob unless it be the revolver and 
rigorous repression. “ Thousands of Conti- 
nental ‘ Tories,’ as we should call them, men 
who live their lives among those whom they 
both fear and hate, believe firmly that this 
is the case, and hold all merciful measures 
for righting wrongs to be signs of puerile 
weakness. The moment order is broken up, 
they say, as it was broken up on board 
La Bourgogne, the wild beast rises in his 
lair and rushes for all he 
not exactly as himself.” 

Well, this may explain some of the pages 
in M. Rochefort’s book; but it scarcely 
explains why a chivalrous nation like the 
French should be proud of such a book 


sees that are 


OME months ago, in a dialogue on 
Cricket, I took occasion to mention 
the sonnets of the late Edward Cracroft 
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Lefroy. Mr. Lefroy was not by any means 
a great poet ; but he had just that sense of 
a sonnet which is lacking in the efforts of 
ninety-nine sonneteers out of a hundred. 
His sonnets are flexible, which is just what 
the ordinary practitioners’ are not. And 
they are well worth reading just now for 
their bearing on what is known as the ‘ craze 
for athleticism,’ which has become quite a 
popular object of attack ; for they give you, 
reflected in the mind of a singularly fine 
Christian, the old Greek view of gymnastic 
and the culture of the body. To be sure, if 
you take your stand 
on the dictum of Mr. 
Lionel Ford’s ‘ well- 
known _ educational- 
ist’—“To me these 
athletes are the 
devil ”—you will not 
lack arguments to 
\, defend the prejudice. 
) And “Stick to your 
) desks and beget no 
children” is mighty 
cautious advice, and looks wise. But it 
is not going to save England. The race 
which must win in the long run is the 
race which breeds the greatest number of 
healthy men and women. And it seems to 
me that one has only to keep this simple 
and obvious truth in sight to be proof 
against all the nonsense talked on the one 
hand by Malthusians and ‘ over-population ’ 
economists, and on the other by the enemies 
of physical culture. It is hard enough-— 
Heaven knows—to keep a healthy body and 
earn one’s bread nowadays. Just consider 
how many callings or professions are open 
to your son in which indoor work will not 
claim a grossly unequal share of his time. 
Worldly wisdom—intent as ever upon im- 
mediate causes, and negligent as ever of 
what lies a yard beyond its nose—accepts 
the antagonism as if it were a law of nature, 
and not a condition of modern life to be 
modified by human forethought. “Earn 
your bread, then,” it says, “and let the body 
take care of itself. Should it break down, 
hire specialists—medicine-men and _patent- 
medicine-men—to patch it up and keep it 
going.” And our advisers put on the air 
of men who, in combating athleticism, are 
fighting for the spiritual against the material 
side of our nature. 
nearer the truth. 
indeed 
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The exact opposite is 
A few devout men do 
athletics with suspicion, 
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honestly fearing that so much attention paid 
to bodily culture may blind men to the 
claims of the intellect and the soul; and 
their sincere protests are deftly turned to 
account by others who are not anxious at all 
about the spiritual side of man’s nature, but 
mortally afraid that time spent in athletics is 
time wasted in pursuing the nimble dollar ; 
that while their sons play cricket, little foreign 
boys are learning how to snatch markets. 
As far as I can see, at least two-thirds of 
the outcry is raised in the interests of money- 
making, by wiseacres who suppose that 
human happiness and success can be com- 
puted in dollars. 


4 VEN from their own point of view the 

— policy is a short-sighted one ; for the 
race which breeds the greatest number of 
strong and healthy sons must inevitably in 
the end command 
the world’s mar- 
kets. But the 
first business for 
those who believe 
in athletics and 
plenty of athletics 
is to disabuse 
spiritually-minded 3 
men of the belief 
that much physical culture must necessarily 
be injurious to the soul. The athletic “craze” 
is too strong to be fought (and some of us 
believe this fortunate); but it is not too 
strong to be guided. It has its abuses, and 
these are not to be scolded out of existence ; 
but radically it is one of the sanest move- 
ments of. this century—a deal saner than 
Malthusianism, for instance, or the doctrine 
that we ought to abandon our colonies, or a 
dozen other products of arm-chair specula- 
tion. It represents the revolt of common 
sense against the doctrine (securely preached 
in the days of my boyhood) that the last 
hope of England lay in a generation of little 
John Stuart Mills economically distributed 
about in small but well-ventilated nurseries 
and let loose at regulated hours to prattle 


about Cornelius Nepos. 

A CORRESPONDENT has been good 
enough to send me a sonnet of Lefroy’s 

written in 1885-6, and printed in 7he Black- 

heathen, the magazine of his old school. It 

is by no means one of his best. I daresay 

Mr. Wilfrid Austin Gill did not think it 
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worthy of the volume in which he gathered 
together Lefroy’s fugitive poems. But the 
man’s nature was so sincere and sunny, and 
reflected itself so artlessly in all he wrote, 
that I shall not apologise for helping to 
rescue this little scrap. It is after all, and as 
my correspondent urges, “a very happy ex- 
pression of one of those small things which, 
added up, make the sum of life pleasant. It 
is called :-— 
ON A SPRING-BOARD. 

The light falls gently from the dormer-panes, 

And sleeps upon the water sleeping too— 

Such water as the fond Boeotian knew 
When in the liquid fount he viewed the stains 


THE PALL MALL 


MAGAZINE. 


Of his own love-locks. What sweet idlesse reigns 
From gleam to gleam, and makes the soul in 
view 
Of longed-for bliss a longer path pursue, 
And still be hoping while she still refrains ! 


There sinks my pocket- 
wealth of coinéd cash 
Through the green 
floor. So did the 
Samian king, 
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Now see me work a deed DQ 
4, 
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exceeding rash ! 
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Blest overmuch, engulf SS 
the fateful ring ; 
But here are no fat fish to bolt and bring 
My treasure back from limbo ; therefore—splash ! 


A. T. QUILLER COUCH. 
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